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TO PSYCHE. 


THROUGH what soft veil of purple mist, 
Most like to vaporous amethyst, 
In what still light of even-fall, 
Most world-withdrawn, most mystical — 
How shall dull song at all declare ? 
But seen as by desire intense. 
Of inwardly awakencd sense, 

Beyond all sight, how fair 
The vision, shaped of pulsing air, 
Purer than lily breath, yet quick 
With life to which the sluggish creep 
Of this distraught and dreamful sleep 
Is deadlier than the dreary tick 
Of laggard Time in midnight watch ! 
How shall unwingéd senses catch, 
Or speech ensnare in web of words, 
The subtle soul that inly gleams 
Through shadow-heart of all our dreams ? 
Love’s lute notes, wildest trills of birds, 
Are less unspeakable than this, 
That passes picturing, yet is 
The core of hope, the heart of bliss, 


What amaranth splendour wreaths that brow 
Seen fitfully in pauses low 
Of spirit silence, when the whirl 
Of sense-seen things is wholly still, 
When weakness slippeth from the will, 
And Death is but a warder dim 
Beside a gate of pearl ? 
So still, so white, I see thee stand, 
Ah, Psyche ! with uplifted hand, 
That pointeth —whither? Though I yearn 
With uttermost desire to learn, 
I cannot strain mine eyes to see, 
I may not shape my lips to tell ; 
Yet, while thou standest it is well, 
Oh silent prophecy ! 
White warder of a wondrous land, 
Silent — for that those lips divine 
So sweetly grave, so softly strong, 
Seal glorious secrets that demand 
A subtler speech, a mightier song, 
Than any that to earth belong. 
What speech shall life’s last veil remove ? 
What woven words shall Beauty prove? 
What song shall search the heart of Love ? 
But radiant eye, but lifted hand, 
Are they so hard to understand ? 
Sweet Psyche, though chill waters roar 
Forever round life’s island shore, 
And though the darkness evermore 
Around us closes ; 
Though bliss hath root in bitterness, 
And earthly love and loveliness 
Are but as riven roses, 
Drifting adown a shoreless stream, 
Though joy is but a broken beam, 
That heralds no full flush of morn, 
But makes the darkness more forlorn ; 
Yet thy dim vision through the night 
Is dearer than assuréd sight 
Of earth’s most full completeness ; 
Is sweeter than serene delight 
Of life’s most perfect sweetness, 
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So stand, sweet Psyche, ever stand 
Mist-girt and amaranth-garlanded, 
Though voiceless as the silent dead ; 
That fadeless wreath, that lifted hand, 
My heart interpreteth. 
Stronger than darkness or than death, 
Mightier than spectre fear art thou; 
The Shadow’s touch, the Slayer’s breath 
Reach not that radiant brow. 
That shining beacon hand, unstirred, 
Pointeth to things unseen, unheard, 
That lie beyond thy shrining mist, 
Most like to vaporous amethyst. 
Full orbéd Beauty beameth there, 
Nor suffereth shadow of eclipse ; 
And there the seraph Love with lips 
As pure as prayer, 
Lord of all rapture strong and still, 
Rules all the chords of heaven’s attuned will, 
All The Year Round, 
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“ THE sun set in a sea of brilliant hues, 
Crimson, and gold, and azure ; one by one 
I saw the colours blend and interfuse, 
And follow down the pathway of the sun, 
I almost wished with them te fade away 
Over the distant edge, and die as they.” 


Thus — my friend half lightly; but my 
eart 
Shrank, trembling at the words with sudden 
dread. 

* And when the time shall come for us to part, 
Must each go on his way alone ?” I said ; 

“ And in that unknown country shall we meet, 
Or seek each other with unresting feet ? 


Shall we love there, as here — what thinkest 
thou?” 

He answered slowly with a thoughtful face : 

“Tf from my nature could be taken now 

All memories, passions, hopes, the love and 


grace 
Which is of thee, and maketh up the whole, 
*Twould leave the merest shadow of a soul « 


But if our lives begin anew, ’twill be 

As if we ne’er had lived.” With blanched 
cheek 

I answered, “ Say not that, it frighteth me.” 

“Why,” said he, smiling, “how art thou so 
weak ? 

Why fear or wonder? Let us live our best, 

And to our Father’s goodness leave the rest.” 

All The Year Round. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DANTE.* 


I, 
HIS LIFE. 


THERE are two chief divisions of great 
imaginative artists. The one class con- 
sists of men who, with hardy and robust 
temperament, go forth into the world of 
nature and of man, and feel and know 
it as it really is. Gifted with strong 
passions and keen susceptibilities, they 
seem to move with the world around 
them, exulting in its joys, weeping with 
its sorrows, themselves in all things 
part of it. Such men, great as they 
may be, are still even as other men 
are — differing only from others in that 
their feelings are stronger, their en- 
joyments keener, their sympathies more 
intense, and so their expressions more 
vivid, more real, more entire. The 
other class consists of those who, while 
living in the world, are yet not of it; 
whose intellect is stronger than their 
passions; who while they act, are yet 
engaged in analyzing the action; who 
can never live solely in the present, for 


they are overshadowed by the past and 
are peering into the future; who can 
never enjoy the moment, for they can 


never know what it may bring forth. Of 
the first, the receptive and representative 
class, we may take Titian and Shakespeare 
as the two greatest examples: in the 
second, the reflective and analytic class, 
Leonardo and Dante stand out supreme. 

Shakespeare, bred in the quiet of a 
country town, then leading a roving 
careless life in London, felt through 
the fulness of his mighty nature the 
strong passions, the bold aspirations, 
the awakening glories of his stormy 
times, and as he moved amongst men 
his heart rose up to meet their longings, 


Though in himself obscure and little 


noticed, he became in soul one with the) 
mighty prince as with the lowly peasant ; 
he felt with all and knew them as they, 
were, and the spirit of his own age and 
of all ages breathed through him, and 
as he saw he felt, and as he felt he 


* A Lecture delivered at the London Institution. 
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wrote, until he had mirrored in his 
pages the heart, the feelings of universal 
man. If we ask what he was in himself, 
we get no answer: we cannot say that 
one character, more than another, was his 
own. He himself is nothing, his work is 
all. 

Far otherwise is it with Dante. As we 
read his works we can never lose sight 
for a page of the author, of his character, 
and of his position. Dante gives us with 
unflinching openness the record of his 
own soul’s life, of its agonies, its troubles, 
its fiery trials. He gives us the history 
of his own age and of its politics, gives 
us his own opinions, pours out the ripe- 
ness of his own knowledge and of his own 
thought, till the age in which he lived 
stands out in all its details illumined by 
his genius. And amid the surroundings 
of which he has given us such full knowl- 
edge, we see Dante himself standing out 
colossal in the might of his individual in- 
tensity and force, like some majestic rock 
round which the waves of the world’s tu- 
mults have raged horribly, but have only 
rent it into grander forms, and by wash- 
ing off the crust of earth have shown the 
eternal strength of its foundations. 

Heace it is impossible to consider 
Dante’s writings apart from his life, and 
the times in which he lived: his works 
give us a faithful chronicle of his inner 
life, and in his outward actions he forms 
a striking feature of his ownage. To un- 
derstand Dante’s works we must know 
something of his life and times: and the 
more we understand Dante, the more 
do we learn to appreciate the full mean- / 
ing and importance of his age. The 
internal politics of the Italian cities cease 
to be uninteresting. The chronicles of 
feud and faction, of which Italian history . 
seems to consist, assume importance as 
they gain in meaning, and we see the . 
eternal conflict of principle which under- 
‘aid them. The Theology, the Philoso- 
‘phy, the Science of the Middle Ages, 
cease to be simply dull and unintelligible 
jargon, when we see how Dante thought 
through them, and before the breath of 
his genius the dry bones still live and 


! move for us. 


All poets are better understood by a 
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knowledge of their life, and of the events 
in which they took part: but especially 
is this knowledge necessary in the case 
of Dante, if we would understand him at 
all. Dante begins from himself and 
from the occurrences around him. The 
facts of his own life he so transfuses by 
the intensity of his feeling and the pro- 
fundity of his thought that, while himself 
remaining clear cut in his individuality, 
he still swells into proportions so gigan- 
tic that he becomes a symbol of the life 
of man. So, too, his time, with all its in- 
terests, though exclusively Italian and 
medizval in details, expands into a type 
of every age, with its political and social 
problems clearly traced. 

Hence it comes that Dante demands 
and repays study and attention. Many 
of his beauties are open to all: much 
meaning, much instruction, is found by 
almost all who read him with any care. On 
the other hand, he lends himself to many 
different interpretations, and no one wonld 
venture to say that he understood him 
thoroughly. During the six centuries 
that have passed since Dante wrote, he 
has been understood and interpreted in 


many different ways and almost every 
class of earnest and active men have 
claimed him as their own special expo- 


nent. In truth, the greatness of his 
meaning lends itself to almost every 
partial interpretation. If, however, we 
would endeavour to understand that 
meaning in its fulness, and go beyond 
the arbitrary limits which our own in- 
terests would otherwise assign to it, we 
must begin by an attempt to see the 
writer’s character, and feel the influences 
under which it grew. So we too may 
grow with it, and feel, as Dante did, the 
individual life and the particular time 
fade into colossal symbols of the life of 
man and the development of the ages. 
Dante degli Alighieri was born in 
Florence, in the month of May 1265. 
His family was one of old nobility. It 
is probable that he was born while his 
father was in exile with the rest of the 
Guelfic party, so that his cradle was 
overshadowed by a presage of his own 
fate. In two years’ time, however, the 
Guelfs were restored, and Dante’s fa- 
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ther was again in Florence, holding a 
high position in that busy city, which the 
great crisis of the war between Pope and 
Emperor had stirred into intellectual as 
well as political and commercial activity. 
Italian politics were indeed difficult in 
those days, for every Italian city was a 
little republic, and had to settle for it- 
self which side it would take in the great 
conflict. Every citizen felt that his own 
fortunes and those of his city depended 
on his own political activity and success. 
Let us try to understand the political 
principles which divided them. 

Medizval Italy had inherited directly 
the traditions of Imperial Rome; its 
ruler must be still, as of old, the Empe- 
ror, the great ruler of the world: yet the 
Emperor whom Italy recognized from 
time to time, was the German King in 
whose election she had no voice. To 
his power she yielded all titular respect, 
while asserting continually against it par- 
ticular privileges and special rights. 
Italy, in this strange way, and with these 
strange restrictions, was still the seat of 
the Roman Empire, and was still in- 
spired by the old political ideas of Rome. 
But the Empire alone did not direct 
Italian politics. A new power had 
emerged in the days of Constantine, for 
which Rome’s old institutions had not 
provided a place. The Empire had be- 
come Christian; men had learn:d that 
they must live for another world as well 
as for this; the State could no longer 
supply all man’s wants; the Church had 
arisen, and claimed by its organization 
to provide for the spiritual, as the State 
for the temporal, wants of man. 

The Church organization had gradual- 
ly approached more and more in form to 
the organization of the State. Rome be- 
came the head of the Universal Church 
as she was of the Universal State. One 
Pope and one Emperor —these powers 
were to sit side by side, and Christen- 
dom was to consist of provinces subject- 
ed to their authority. A great ideal, but 
difficult to realize, for disputes soon 
arose hard to be settled. What was tem- 
poral, and what was spiritual? what be- 
longed only to the Church, and what 
only to the State? How were the two 
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powers to be kept independent, yet 
united? For two centuries war raged in 
Italy to solve this abstract question, 
which still had a terribly concrete mean- 
ing. It wasa war which became intens- 
er and more bitter as it went on—a 
was in which the spiritual power learned 
to use only too skilfully temporal weap- 
ons—a war in which religion suffered 
more from its champions than from its 
foes —a war in which the Church be- 
came secularized in heart and soul, till a 
mighty revival found its expression in 
St. Francis of Assisi, round whose new 
Order, rather than round the old eccle- 
siastical system, the spiritual aspirations 
of the men of the thirteenth century 
clustered and grew. This struggle with 
all its results is mirrored in the pages of 
the “ Divina Commedia.” At present, 
all I wish to notice is, that in this war 
both parties appealed for help to the 
Italian Towns, which prospered and in- 
creased in consequence. At last the 
people of the towns tended to side with 
the Pope, as being more Italian, while 
the nobles sided with the Empire. Then 
came the victory of the Pope, the fall of 


the great Emperor Frederick II., and the 


extinction of the Suabian house. The 
Pope called in the French to his assist- 
ance, and made Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Lewis, his vassal king in Naples 
and Sicily. The Imperial power was 
broken, and the Italian Towns of the 
north, of which Florence was one of the 
chief, might settle their questions of in- 
ternal politics as seemed to them best. 
The hated Germans were gone, the pow- 
er of the Ghibelline nobles was destroyed. 
There was a slight breathing space of 
quiet, before they were to find that the 
friends of the Church could be more 
cruel, more perfidious, than its foes; 
that the treacherous greed of France, the 
Pope’s champion, was worse than the 
impetuous ferocity of Germany, the 
Pope’s foe. 

Florence was at this time a busy, bus- 
tling town, one of the chief commercial 
cities of Europe, with many industries. 
Already it had begun to show signs of 
the luxury and refinement, the mental 
cultivation and intellectual activity, 
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which were soon to establish it for near- 
ly three centuries as the capital of Euro- 
pean art and literature. Here is a de- 
scription from an old chronicle : — 

“Built under the auspices of Mars, 
rich, exulting in an imperial stream 
of sweet water, with temperate air, 
sheltered from hurtful winds, and, 
though poor in territory, abounding in 
useful produce: well populated also, and 
by its air encouraging increase of popu- 
lation : its citizens well-mannered, its wo- 
men beautiful, and knowing how to deck 
their beauty: its buildings most beauti- 
ful: a city full of needful arts beyond all 
others in Italy, so that many came from 
distant lands to see it, through the good- 
ness of its trades, its arts, its beauty, and 
its adornments.” 

In such a city, and under such condi- 
tions, there were endless possibilities of 
distinction before the young Dante. A 
slight incident, that would in others have 
passed for a mere boyish fancy, gave his 
deeply susceptible mind a form fdr its 
imaginative longings, and stamped him 
asa poet. At the age of nine he accom- 
panied his father to a festivity at the 
house of a rich merchant, Falco Porti- 
nari, and there saw his daughter Beatrice, 
a child of eight years old. She was at- 
tired in a dress of the most noble colour, 
a subdued and goodly crimson, and at 
that moment, says Dante, “the spirit of 
life, which hath its dwelling in the se- 
cretest chamber of the heart, began to 
tremble so violently that the least pulses 
of my body shook therewith; and in 
trembling it said these words, ‘Ecce 
deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabi- 
tur’”* (Behold a god stronger than my- 
self, who comes and shall bear mastery). 
The vague longings of the boyish heart 
found in the fair young face of Beatrice 
a centre round which they might gather, 
an image which they might worship, a 
bodily shape which might express to 
them their meaning. All the unrecorded 
aspirations, all the beautiful imaginings 
of youth, which flit before the eyes of all, 
but perish before they find expression, 
and are forgotten entirely by the mature 


* Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
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man as his soul has hardened, and the 
stern forms of thought have dispelled 
the phantoms of the imagination,— these, 
in their most splendid forms, found in the 
image of Beatrice their home and habita- 
tion. 

So with this background of lovely fan- 
cies in his heart, the boy mused, and read, 
and learned. He sought from time to 
time to see Beatrice, and gaze on the 
face of that “youngest of the angels,” 
and find in those features the record of 
all his first dreams of beauty, his noblest 
thoughts and highest aspirations. Each 
time he saw her, she assumed to him a 
fuller meaning, and her significance as 
his soul’s record grew with his growth. 

He was taught by one of the most 
renowned scholars of the time, Brunetto 
Latini, secretary to the Florentine Re- 
public, an old lawyer, who in exile in 
France had learned much of the world. 
His “dear and good paternal image,” as 
he taught Dante “how man makes him- 
self eternal” * was always fixed with 
gratitude in the poet’s mind. From Ca- 
sella, whose sweet strains could arrest in 
Purgatory the souls who were hurrying 
to accomplish their purification, Dante 
learned music and “the use of amorous 
song.” ¢ To painting alsoand the arts of 
design which, under the great Arnolfo 
and Cimabue, were beginning to revive in 
the congenial air of ambitious Florence, 
he seems to have given some attention. 
Moreover the poems of Guido Guinicelli, 
of Bologna, whom he calls his master, 
and the master of all those his betters, 
who ever used “sweet and graceful 
rhymes of love,” f{ stirred him to gen- 
erous emulation. 

So he grew up in body and in mind 
till, when he had reached his eighteenth 

ear, his mingled thoughts and feelings 
ecame articulate, and the poet nature 
found its expression in song. After 
meeting Beatrice and receiving from her 
a salutation more courteous than usual, 
he returned to his room and there fell 
asleep; as he slept “there appeared to 
be in his room a mist, of the colour of 
fire, within which he discerned the figure 
of a lord of terrible aspect to such as 
should gaze upon him, but who seemed 
therewithal to rejoice inwardly that it 
was a marvel to see.” In one hand he 
held a lady covered in a blood-red cloth, 
in the other hand a flaming heart. He 
spoke many things, of which Dante could 
* Inf. c. xv. 84. 


+ Par. ii. 107. 
t Par. xxvii. 99. 
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understand few, but amongst them he 
said this, “Iam thy master.” 

This Vision of Love Dante expressed 
in a sonnet which he spread among his 
friends. He was at once recognized as a 
poet, and gained the friendship of Guido 
Cavalcanti, himself an accomplished man 
and a distinguished poet, fifteen years 
older than Dante. 

For the next seven years we have 
Dante’s own account of his inner life in 
that most wondrous of all youthful books, 
the “ Vita Nuova,” the deontiie of his 
soul’s devotion to Beatrice. She was to 
him the fairest and the best of God’s crea- 
tures, an embodiment of all that was pure 
and noble in life, the mistress of his mind. 
To see her, to receive her gracious salu- 
tation, to be greeted by her sweet smile, 
this was all his love required, and round 
this gathered the young man’s glorious 
visions, and lofty thoughts. He wished 
for no further possession of his beloved. 
She before whose glance all that was 
base and wicked fled away, she who was 
more like a daughter of the gods than a 
mere mortal maiden — how could Dante 
think to appropriate such a treasure to 
himself, or try to call her his? No such 
thought seems to have crossed his mind ; 
but his etherial love received a blow, 
which he could hardly explain even to him- 
self, when, in 1287, Beatrice married 
Simone de’ Bardi. But the shock, if such 
there were, soon passed away, and his re- 
lations to Beatrice remained unchanged. 
She was still, as she had been before, the 
mistress of his mind, the embodiment in 
her own fair form of all he thought and 
all he strove for. Each time he sees 
her, each greeting he receives, his fer- 
vent fancy sets the trivial occurrence ina 
background of splendid colouring, yet 
subdued, and pure, and tender in tone, 
as is a picture of Sandro Botticelli. 
There is no disorder, no tinge of wild 
passion in his utterances ; all is regular 
and orderly; his thoughts and feelings 
are all subjected to the rigid restraint of 
law before they find expression. 

So the young poet’s inner life devel- 
oped around the person of Beatrice, and 
he learned to know himself in the light of 
his love for her. Yet he was no mere 
dreamer, but a diligent student, an ac- 
complished man of letters, and an active 
citizen. In 1289 he bore arms in the 
Florentine ranks at the Battle of Campal- 
dino, when the Ghibelline party met wi:h 
its most fatal repulse. But in the year 
1290, when Dante was twenty-five years 
old, came a crisis of his life which shook 











at first his soul’s foundations. Beatrice 
died, and for awhile the world seemed 
out of joint, and the city seemed to sit 
desolate and mourning over this fatal 
loss. Dante’s mind was overwhelmed 
with grief, but he abstained from un- 
manly lamentations and nourished his 
pain within his own breast. He dis- 
charged as before his duties to the State, 
and in the autumn of the same year took 
part in the war of the Florentines against 
the Pisans, and felt keenly the human in- 
terest of war and siege.* Nay, more: 
when he had reached the age of twenty- 
seven, in obedience to his friends’ wishes, 
and prompted by his own rigid sense of 
duty towards the State, he married Gem- 
ma de’ Donati, attracted perhaps by her 

enuine sympathy for his distress at the 
lee of Beatrice. Gemma became his 
wife, and he seems to have cherished her. 
During the ten years of their life together 
she bore him seven children ; but she is 
never mentioned in his poems ; she was 
the wife of his house and family, but she 
was not, and could not be, the mistress 
of his mind. That place had long been 
filled up; and as Dante’s writings con- 
cern only his intellectual life, it need be 
no cause for wonder that Dante never 
mentions her or his children. 

But still the grief and pain of his be- 
reavement was seated within Dante’s 
heart too deep for any outward consola- 
tions: Beatrice was dead, and Dante’s 
heart was filled with “dolorous imagin- 
ings.” The joy of his early life was gone. 
His simple pleasure at the sight of Bea- 
trice, his contentment in building round 
her image his fervent thoughts, his joy at 
her salutation, his exultation in her pres- 
ence —all this was lost forever. There 
was left instead a dull sense of pain that 
could not be deadened —an aching void 
that could not be filled up: there was the 
sense of doubt and perplexity and weari- 
ness in life. The years that followed the 
death of Beatrice Dante looks back upon 
with shame and regret, as being a time in 
which he lost his hold on duty, and let 
go the simple confidence and trust which 
till now had guided him through life. 
Dante, it is true, did nothing to merit the 
reproach of those around him; on the 
contrary, this was the time in which he 
engaged in public life most keenly. To 
satisfy the requirements of the trium- 
phant democracy of Florence, he laid 
aside his nobility, and enrolled himself 
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that he might be eligible to civic office. 
His talents were soon recognized, and he 
is said to have been empioyed on several 
important embassies. Moreover, these 
years were years of study — study under- 
taken, at first, in search of consolation, 
but ending in becoming itself an absorb- 
ing pursuit. Dante, as he says himself, 
was like one who goes seeking for silver 
and finds gold. Still with all this, Dante 
was not happy. Neither activity in pub- 
lic life, nor study in private gave him the 
peace and satisfaction he had enjoyed be- 
fore, for the purity and singleness of his 
first motive was gone. His life was no 
longer lived in the midst of those noble 
thoughts and high desires which had 
gathered round the name and face of Bea- 
trice. The pleasures of the world, the 
joys of sense, the desire for praise, the 
thirst for power, the insolence of knowl- 
edge, the pride of intellect—all these 
were motives before which he wavered to 
and fro. In the bustle of public life, in 
the business of family life, in the excite- 
ment of intellectual effort his first sim- 
plicity died away, and Beatrice was for- 
gotten, or floated only as an almost disre- 
garded phantom across the shadowy 
background of his busy life — 


He turned his steps into deceitful ways, 
Following therein false images of good, 
That ne’er fulfil the promise which they make.* 


This is the condition of mind from 
which the “Divina Commedia” com- 
memorates his deliverance. Dante is 
wandering in a wild mood, his way is 
stopped by savage beasts, when Beatrice, 
moved by compassion, sends Virgil to 
guide him through the dread scenes of 
the Inferno, and the purifying realms of 
Purgatory to the Paradise of God’s love. 
When Beatrice appears to her lover, as 
he has passed out of Purgatory his first 
feeling is one of utter shame ; he is awe- 
struck as a child before the stern majesty 
of an offended mother, and Beatrice’s 
first words to him are words of sharp re- 
proach. 

But Dante, though he might stumble, 
was too strong to fall ; he was not to re- 
lapse into the mass of ordinary men, and 
to remain swayed by the world and its al- 
lurements, by the passing life and its 
ambitions, by current opinions and the 
rewards they brought. He studied and 
he thought until philosophy, in the high- 
est sense in which a knowledge of wisdom 





in the trade guild of the apothecaries, 


* Inf. xxi. 94. 








is a knowledge of God, took possession 


* Purg. xxx. 130. 
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of his soul. This philosophy became to 
him a new mistress, yet not a new one; 
for the new life of reflection recognized 
its relationship with the old life of fancy 
— the new world of thought was the same 
as the old world of feeling ; and Beatrice 
resumed her sway — not now the simple 
maiden who swayed the youthful heart 
by her beauty, but the stately yet kindly 
teacher who was to rule the manly mind. 

Henceforth Dante’s inner struggles 
and perplexities were at an end. He 
had passed through the fiery trial, and 
had learned “how to refuse the evil and 
choose the good ;” he had got a foothold 
outside the world’s changes ; he was no 
longer tossed to and fro by his ambition 
or his desires ; he had caught the mean- 
ings of life ; he had found the key to the 
world’s riddle ; he had secured a guide 
whom he could trust to lead him through 
life’s wild wood to the shining hill beyond ; 
he had gained the consciousness of in- 
ward freedom because he had recognized 
life’s eternal law. 

I have dwelt on this not merely fanci- 
fully, but because the significance of a 
poet’s life—and especially the life of 
such a poet as Dante —lies not in out- 
ward circumstance, but in inward devel- 
opment. Moreover, this phase of Dante’s 
mind gives us the key to one side of the 
meaning of his great work. Into this I 
do not now enter: it is enough to notice 
that this crisis of Dante’s life took place 
in the year 1300—the year in which he 
lays the action of the “ Divina Commedia.” 

And indeed, if we look at the events of 
Dante’s life in the world, we shall see 
that he required all his inward strength to 
guide him through the difficult paths of 
public life in Florence. The city, as it 
advanced in wealth and intelligence, and 
saw itself free from fear of outward foes, 
felt more keenly the pressure of social 

uestions within its walis. Old family 
euds, the heritage of former aristocratic 
state, the jealousy of the rising commer- 
cial class against the nobles, the strug- 
gles of the artisans against the more 
wealthy merchants, the remnants of the 


old political parties of Guelf and Ghibel-. 


line,—all these elements of discord 
smouldered in the city, and were fanned 
by any trivial circumstance into a flame. 
Soin the year 1300 civil discord waxed 
high in Florence. The social jealousy of 
the old noble family of the Donati against 
the rich merchant family of the Cerchi ; 
the blood feud founded on family ven- 
= of the Neri and Bianchi, which 

ad been introduced into Florence from 
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Pistoia —these divided the minds and 
embittered the passions of the citizens of 
Florence. Daily quarrels disturbed the 
streets, and law and order were powerless 
against faction fights. In this state of 
things Dante became one of the priors, 
or governing council, of Florence for the 
months of July and August, 1300. This 
priorate Dante calls the source of all his 
woes. In it he earned the hatred which a 
wise and moderate man always receives 
from the factious and the violent. Dante 
wished to calm the city without having 
recourse to any external aid. Though 
himself a noble by birth, his sympathies 
seem to have been with the more demo- 
cratic party —that of the Cerchi. He 
seems to have regarded it as less harm- 
ful than the violent faction headed by 
Corso Donati, a proud and haught 
baron, who was willing to intrigue wit 
the Pope to obtain influence for himself 
in’ Florence. Dante’s priorate was sig- 
nalized by two 7? events — an open 
breach between the Florentine magistra- 
cy and the Pope’s legate, and next, the 
impartial banishment from Florence of 
the most factious of the two contending 
parties. This was a measure which 
might have been effectual if it had been 
carried out consistently by the succeeding 
priors, but the exiles were arbitrarily al- 
lowed to return. Corso Donati left his 
place of banishment and openly claimed 
the protection of the Pope, Boniface 
VIIL., a bold and unscrupulous politician, 
who was at that time expecting the arri- 
val in north Italy of a French army under 
Charles of Valois, who was coming to as- 
sert the claims of his house to the throne 
of Sicily. If the Pope were to espouse 
violently the cause of the Donati, matters 
looked ill for Florence. So Dante was 
sent, in 1301, as ambassador to the Pope 
to try and counteract the machinations of 
party intrigue. He never saw Florence 
again. The Pope gave him equivocal 
answers, and managed to detain him on 
various pretexts at Rome, till matters 
had been settled in Florence by the arri- 
val of Charles of Valois, the recall of the 
exiles, the triumph of Corso Donati, a 
reign of terror, and the proscription and 
banishment of ail whom the victorious 
party feared, chief amongst whom was 
Dante. Dante felt he had been tricked 
by Pope Boniface, and his stay at Rome 
seems to have given him an insight into 
Papal politics which he never forgot. 

So Dante was now driven away from 
everything he loved most dearly —his 
native city, his wife, his family, his friends. 
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He knew that it was for no misdoings of 
his own that this punishment had fallen 
upon him; he had always been loyal to 
Florence, and had refused to become a 
violent partisan, at a time when faction 
was everything, and both parties “hun- 
gered for him.” * He had tried to labour 
for the good of the State, and form a party 
of moderates who might interpose against 
violence and excess. He went forth 
strong in his integrity of purpose, with a 
clear conscience, prepared to meet any 
blow that fortune might direct against 
him. Still, however strong he might be 
in conscience, the blow was hard to bear. 
Exile meant to Dante utter poverty, com- 
plete loss of any spher¢é in which his ac- 
tivity could be displayed, entire death to 
his practical energy, entire severance 
from all his old interests, from all the 
overwhelming associations of his early 
days. Dante had to experience “how 
salt was the taste of another’s bread ; how 
hard a road it was to go up and down 
another’s stair.”¢ But the thing that 
first oppressed him most was the fact 
that his life was spent amongst his fel- 
low exiles from Florence, whose pitiful 
intrigues to procure their restoration 
moved Dante’s deep disgust. With this 
“wicked and senseless company,” as he 
calls them, he soon quarrelied, for they 
were as unable to understand him, as he 
was to sympathize with their futile 
schemes. He parted company with them 
and wandered forth alone, poor and un- 
friended, seeking from place to place a 
patron who would give him shelter; 
searching in vain for a congenial soul ; 
hoping to no purpose that he might find 
among the princes and rulers of Italy 
some one whose mind could soar above 
the paltry politics of his little town — 
some one who could understand the du- 
ties of power — some one who would dare 
to face the task of uniting Italy, of heal- 
ing her dissensions, and fitting her for 
her great position of leader of Christen- 
dom and mistress of the world. 

We cannot follow Dante in his wander- 
ings at Verona, at Bologna, at Lunigiano 
— meeting everywhere with small com- 
fort. In Florence the wisdom of his 
counsels would seem to have been 
proved ; for Corso Donati, his chief foe, 
made an attempt to seize upon the seign- 
iory of the city, and make himself lord of 
Florence. He failed and was put to 
death ; still there was no hope for Dante, 
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no steps towards his recall. So Dante 
seems to have turned his attention solely 
to study, and to have shaken off the dust 
from his feet in testimony against the 
land that knew not howto use her no- 
blest son. In 1309 he was at Paris, at- 
tending lectures at the University ; he is 
said, though without much probability, to 
have visited Oxford. Be that as it may, 
his student life was shattered by the 
news of the election of a new emperor, 
Henry of Luxemburg. Eager hopes of a 
glorious future, of the splendid realiza- 
tion of all his dreams for Italy, throbbed 
in Dante’s breast. He hastened to Italy 
to await the coming of Henry in 1311. 
The Emperor Henry VII. was the 
chivalrous ideal of all noble hearts in 
Italy, who wished to see her divisions 
come to an end. Dante hailed his com- 
ing with rapture. Already in his treatise, 
“ De Monarchia,” had he proved the ne- 
cessity for one empire, whose seat must 
be in Rome, and whose power was de- 
rived directly from God, without any 
need of Papal intervention to give it fur- 
ther validity. Now, when this long-ex- 
pected ruler actually appeared, Dante 
again employed his pen in his favour, 
He wrote an impassioned letter to the 
princes and people of Italy, painting in 
lowing colours the coming of their de- 
iverer; he wrote to Florence warning 
her of the coming reckoning for her mis- 
doings; he wrote to Henry urging him 
to come quickly and fulfil his glorious 
mission. “Rejoice,” he exclaims, in 
tones of the noblest patriotic enthusiasm, 
“rejoice, oh Italy, for thy bridegroom 
comes — the joy of his age, the glory of 
thy people: dry, oh fairest one, thy tears, 


lay aside the trappings of thy widow- 
hood ; for he is nigh at hand who will 
free thee from the prison of the evil- 
doers, who will smite the workers of 
felony, and will let out his vineyard to 
other husbandmen who shall render him 


the fruits of justice in due season. But 
will he not have compassion ? — yea, he 
will have compassion on all who ask it; 
for he is Cesar, and his pity flows-from - 
the fountain of pity.” 

It was the last glow of hope that shone 
on the exile’s path. Henry died of a fe- 
ver in 1313, without accomplishing any- 
thing that left permanent results. Any 
one who looks upon Henry’s statue by 
Tino da Camaino, now standing in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and sees the broad 
head, square forehead, and high cheek- 





bones contrasting strangely with the 
finely-cut mouth and sharp, delicate chin, 
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must feel that he, too, was a dreamer who 
would never have unravelled the tangled 
thread of Italian politics, and must think 


it was better that he should have disap-: 


pointed Dante’s hopes by an early death 
rather than by a painful failure. 

It was a hard blow to Dante, but he 
had learned endurance in the school of 
adversity ; he bore it without repining, 
and found, more than before, his strength 
within himself alone. He resumed his 
labours at his great work, and found com- 
fort in musing with his own heart. 

“ After Henry’s death,” says an old bi- 
ographer, Leonardo Bruni, “ Dante spent 
the rest of his life in great poverty, in va- 
rious parts of Lombardy, Tuscany, and 
Romagna, under the protection of various 
lords.” First in Lucca, with the Ghibel- 
line leader Uguccione della Fagguola, he 
stood by silently and sadly, till he saw 
him fall before the exile Castruccio Cas- 
tracani,—a fall brought about by his own 

recautions to avert it. As he left Lucca 

e heard that Florence had recalled her 
exiles, if they would submit to a short 
imprisonment and do public penance. 

To Dante this was impossible : it would 
have been a death-blow to his inner self, 
which could not confess to a wrong-doin 
of which it felt no guilt. The misery “o 
seeing his dear country only in dreams” 


was not so heavy a weight as would have 
been the consciousness of dishonour 
falsely assumed. Dante writes in words 





of lofty scorn to a relative, who besought 


him to accept the offered terms: “Is this | 
the glorious way in which Dante Alighi- | 
eri is recalled to his country after the, 
miseries of an exile of fifteen years? Is 
this the desert of my innocence, which 
all men know? Is this the fruit of my 
long labours and the fatigues endured in 
study? Far from aman consecrated to 
philosophy is such short-sighted baseness. 
This is no way of return to my country. 
If Florence cannot be entered in an hon- 
ourable way, I will never enter it. What, 
are not the sun and the stars to be seen 
in every land? Shall I not beable under 
every part of heaven to meditate sweet 
truth, unless I first make myself inglori- 
ous, nay, ignominious to my people and 
my country? Bread at least will never 
fail me.” 

Stronger and stronger grew the heart 





within him ; less and less did the things 


of the world affect him; more and more | 
did the realm of truth open to his view ;' 


and as he soared into the regions of 
thought, less and less important became 
the small details of to-day. It mattered 
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little whether he spent his few remaining 
ears in comfort; it mattered much that 
e should not make his life a lie. Sohe 
turned his face away from Florence, con- 
tent to live bravely. Henceforth he gave 
his attention only to his great work, and 
laboured at it incessantly till his death. 
First he abode at Verona, at the court 
of Cangrande della Scala, who had been 
appointed by Henry VII. Imperial Vicar 
for Italy, and from whom Dante had once 
hoped to see great political enterprises. 
But Cangrande, though kindly and genial, 
was not a thoughtful man, and Dante 
wearies of the luxury and grandeur of a 
life which was engaged in trivialities, 
while a noble field of action lay before it. 
In 1320 Dante left Verona and became 
the guest of Guido da Polenta ‘at Ra- 
venna, where he might enjoy greater 
quiet, and find fewer distractions in fin- 
ishing his great work. There, in the sol- 
emn glades of the mighty pine forest that 
skirts the sea, Dante mused and pondered 
on the lofty themes that fill the last can- 
tos of the Paradiso. Still the exile’s path 
was cheered with hope. That restora- 
tion which he had vainly hoped to gain 
by outward help, might still be won by 
his own talents. When his great poem 


[should be finished, “on which both 


heaven and earth had laid their hands,* 
while for these many years he had grown 
thin with toil,” then surely Florence 
would recognize that he was indeed un- 
a to be an exile ; the cruelty, which 
kept him from the fold where he was 
born, would be overcome; and by the 
font where he was baptised, in his fair 
church of San Giovanni, he yet might re- 
ceive upon his brow the poet’s laurel, 
from a people who, though late, at last 
had learned his worth. 

Such tender yearnings, such dreams 
of a happy end of weary days still filled 
his heart; but he did not live to see them 
put to the test. Almost immediately 
after finishing the Paradiso, in his 56th 
year, on Sept. 14, 1321, he passed ¢ “ from 
things human to things divine, from time 
to eternity, from Florence to a people 
just and sane.” 

A strangely solemn feeling must come 
over the mind of any one who, wander- 
ing through the grass-grown streets of 
Ravenna, comes upon the tomb of the 
greatest of the many mighty sons of 
Florence, in that last resting place so far 
away from all he loved with an intensi- 


* Par. xxv. 
+ Par. xxxi, 











ty of patriotism, which at the present day 
we find it hard to understand. Dante in 
exile has always been an example of the 
terrible irony of fate upon man’s short- 
sightedness. Of this, however, I will say 
nothing; it has been my purpose to 
speak only of the occurrences of Dante’s 
life so far as they influenced the develop- 
ment of his genius. To this his exile 
gave the crowning seal. It came at the 
time when in mature life, and with mature 
powers, he felt his whole soul recoil be- 
fore the grossness of practical life, with 
its degrading pleasures and no less ‘de- 
grading cares ; it came when he had re- 
curred with deliberate purpose to the im- 
aginative ideal of his youthful days, and 
of his boyish love,— an ideal now ampli- 
fied and glorified by his developed 
thought, even as all that was —" had 
dropped from the image of his loved 
Beatrice, and she was a disembodied 
spirit who watched heedfully, from on 
high, his soul’s progress. In such a con- 
dition of mind, Dante, living comfortably 
at Florence, engaged in public affairs, a 
citizen amongst his fellow-citizens, would 
still no doubt have lived an inner life of 
rare nobility, but would have lived it to 
himself, or only in the sight of a favoured 
few; he would never have left us the 
majestic picture of the world as trans- 
formed by his mighty mind. Dante in 
Florence would no doubt have become a 
great name in Florentine literature, but 
never could have had the same signifi- 
cance as Dante, the undeserving exile. 
It was adversity that brought him face to 
face with the realities of things ; from 
the furnace of affliction his beliefs and 
thoughts came out refined and purified ; 
his ideals endured a fierce conflict with 
calamity in which they could prevail only 
by their own inborn strength. Dante’s 
love tended to make him a dreamer, 
Dante’s learning tended to make hima 
pedant, but exile compelled him to bring 
his knowledge into use, to take his 
dreams as guides for life, or else aban- 
don them forever. Dante was shaken, 
was startled into self-knowledge by the 
blow that fell upon him. 

For a little while life was doubtful to 
him; then his part was taken and he 
stepped boldly forward determined on his 
path: let fortune ply her wheel and the 
peasant his mattock; one was to him as 
natural as the other, and he heeded both 
equally little, for he felt his own strength, 
he knew his own freedom, he was to him- 
self both priest and king, and mitred 
and crowned over his own realm he went 
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upon his way. Still we seem to trace his . 
actual mind in his poem: gloomy, sad, 
and yet with thoughts of vengeance when 
he wrote the Inferno; calmed by study 
and meditation into a repose, that has 
ceased to feel the sting of misery but is 
too languid to be happy, when he wrote 
the Purgatorio ; at last with mind weaned 
from the world by disappointments, soar- 
ing aloft and becoming etherialized in the 
contemplation of God’s love, he ends his 
days with the adoring hymn that closes 
the Paradiso. 


II. 
HIS WRITINGS. 


I HAVE attempted to describe the way 
in which the outward circumstance of 
Dante’s life affected his inner develop- 
ment, till sorrow wrought out, in the long 
years of dreary exile, the aspirations 
which in boyish days love’s touch had 
first revealed. I would now trace in 
Dante’s writings his own record of his 
inner life, the workings of his mind, and 
the meaning of his pursuits. 

Dante is known amongst us chiefly as 
a poet, but. he wrote also on politics, on 
theology, on philology, on philosophy. 
He was deeply versed in all the learning 
of his day, and was, above all other 
things, a diligent and careful student. 
Not only does he sum up, in his great 
work, the social and political life of his 
time, but also all its knowledge, all its 
thought and all its science breathes 
through his poem and takes fresh form 
from his genius. 

It is this that specially distinguishes 
Dante from all writers who have lived be- 
fore or since, that he sums up in himself 
all the life of his time with all its prob- 
lems and allits thought. His time more- 
over was one of singular interest, and 
likely to remain of singular interest to all 
thoughtful men; a time not too remote 
from our own to cease to affect us, yet 
not so closely allied to our own as to wear 
the same form. He lived in noticeable 
days, and is himself the most noticeable | 
feature of them. They were days in 
which the Christian religion still ruled 
over Christendom in all the grandeur of 
its ideal unity, though men had already 
begun to seek deeper than its outward 
rites for the sustainment of the individual 
conscience. The Roman Empire still 
claimed to rule the temporal kingdoms of 
the earth with undivided sway, though 
outward submission was already the thin 





cloak for the fullest assertion of individ- 
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ual freedom. The growing sense of 
men’s power and the world’s beauty was 
finding fit expression for its joyousness 
and thankfulness in song and music, in 
painting and sculpture, in the adornment 
of civil life by stately buildings and the 
expresssion of holy thought by fitting 
symbol. Italy had set clearly before her- 
self life’s problem in much the same 
shape as that which now it wears to us, 
but had set it in a frank and manly way, 
and was solving it with the straightfor- 
ward sincerity of faith without the per- 
plexity that comes from previous failure, 
without the one-sided intensity that comes 
from long effort, without the leagues that 
comes from disappointment. It was a 
time which, as we read the pages of Dante, 
we cannot fail to recognize, and feel with, 
and know to be our own; but know 
faintly and dimly, as an old man who, 
aroused for the moment by some boy’s 
simple enthusiasm, struggles to recall 
the experiences of his own youthful days. 

Truly Dante had many experiences 
from which to learn — lover, student, citi- 
zen, statesman, philosopher, exile; trav- 
elling from place to place, now an ambas- 
sador, now almost a beggar ; mixing with 
all, yet always superior to all; with a keen, 
observing eye, and a powerful mind that 
knew no rest from thought. The world 
as it was seems to have passed before 
him, and piled for him all its products 
and poured at his feet all its treasures. 
Dante laboured incessantly, and pon- 
dered deeply ; he is most learned, but his 
learning does not strike us so much as 
his deep thoughtfulness ; it was not for 
him enough to know —he must draw his 
knowledge into himself, and reap its full 
harvest, and turn it to his own profit, and 
grow stronger by its support. He was a 
poet, but his imagination is never allowed 
to wander uncontrolled: his fancy is not 
employed to mirror unconsciously his 
passions’ wayward course; rather it is 
only the most serious products of his ma- 
ture thought that receive the stamp of his 
poetical treatment, and are, after careful 
sifting, sent forth as current in the 
mouths of men. It was not the lightness 
but the seriousness of Dante’s mind that 
made him a poet; not the ease with 
which he received outward impressions, 
but the care with which he revolved them 
when they came; not the passion but the 
——¥ of his nature. His thoughts 
passed beyond the limits in which they 
could be expressed by ordinary words: 
he must tell them in imaginative symbols, 
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which he who can must learn to interpret 
and unravel for himself. 

It would seem, at first sight, as if the 
earliest of Dante’s works, the “ Vita 
Nuova ” — the story of his love for Bea- 
trice, written when he was between the 
age of 20 and 26—did not justify this 
general estimate of his writings, but 
might be classed with other tales of 
youthful love, as the genuine outpouring 
of an enthusiastic soul, which trans- 
formed the world in the light of its own 
passionate feeling, and was intent solely 
on- expressing its own joys and sorrows. 
But a slight examination soon convinces 
us that we have here no ordinary love- 
tale, no mere overflow of intense passion, 
no expression of merely individual feel- 
ing. Itis rather the chastened product 
of mature thought—thought quickened 
by feeling, but never carried away by it 
— thought working through passion and 
reducing it, without any loss to its su- 
preme ideal beauty, to due subordination, 
It is for this very reason, perhaps, that 
Dante’s love seems so inexplicable, so 
unlike any feeling with which we are 
made familiar by modern analysis. It is 
not that Dante’s love was different in its 
origin to that of common men. But 
Dante was not content with merely re- 
ceiving impressions; he took them to 
himself and meditated on them; he did 
not regard them as mere vivid moments, 
fleeting and therefore precious, to be 
seized while they remained and recorded 
in the most forcible forms in which they 
could be conceived and imaged. They 
were not isolated forms to be gracefully 
arranged at leisure in their most striking 
manifestations, but they were to him part 
—the most valuable part — of his daily 
life, which, as they became part of his 
being, found noble expression from a 
noble mind. Their imaginative form was 
the expression of thought and reflection, 
not feeling and passion —was the out- 
come, not of the first moments of pleas- 
ure, not of the excitement of the senses, 
but of the working of the whole moral 
and intellectual nature, of the efforts of 
the mind and soul to apprehend the pass- 
ing emotions, and fix their permanent re- 
sults in an enduring shape. Hence, after 
agonies of tears in the dim visions of the 
night, or in the meditative solitude, of the 
day, the figure of Love, an awful yet gen- 
tle master, would detach itself sa the 


surroundings of his life, and utter dark 
sayings which had to be followed beyond 
the verge of ordinary expression, and 
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then shadowed forth in the mysterious 
forms in which the imagination could ap- 
prehend them in the region of poetry and 
fancy. Hence he says, as the key-note 
to the understanding of his book, “ Al- 
beit the image of Beatrice, that was with 
me always, was an exultation of Love to 
subdue me, it was yet of so perfect a 
quality that it never allowed me to be 
overruled by Love without the faithful 
counsel of reason, whensoever such coun- 
sel was useful to be heard.” * And this 
“counsel of reason” so wrought upon 
his life that Love bred in him an over- 
powering sweetness ; and when Beatrice 
vouchsafed him her salutation, “such 
warmth of charity,” he says, “ came upon 
me that most certainly in that moment I 
would have pardoned whosoever had done 
me an injury; and if one should then 
have questioned me concerning any mat- 
ter, I could only have said unto him 
‘Love,’ with a countenance clothed in 
humbleness.” ¢ Such were his feelings, 
not fantastic, not unreal, not coming 
from onesidedness or weakness of nature, 
but only chastened, purified, solemnized 
by earnest thought, till all which was 
merely earthly had dropped from them, 
the dross was all burned up, and the fine 
gold, ten times purified in the fire, alone 
remained. 

The Vita Nuova is the record of his 
youthful passion ; but it was written after 
Beatrice was dead, when the full light 
which deep sorrow alone can shed upon 
the past, had shown him what was real, 
what was abiding in his soul’s experiences. 
The Vita Nuovais no ordinary love-story, 
breathing unrest and feverish desire ; it 
is the careful record of one who has 
loved and knows what love unrequited, 
as men call requited, had left him as its 
lifelong legacy. A deep sense of the 
seriousness of his subject was present 
with Dante in every page. He mistrusts 
even the imaginative form of his poems, 
and tries by explanations, always obscure 
and often pedantic, to show more intelli- 
gibly his purpose in writing them. Of 
the sonnets which he wrote to Beatrice 
only a selected few are inserted in the 
Vita Nuova, a few others survive 
amongst his miscellaneous poems, but 
many are doubtless lost. From those 
which he thought worthy of a place in 
this record of his new, his regenerate 
life, all which express repining and hope- 
less sorrow are carefully excluded. He 


* Vita Nuova, Rossetti’s translation. 
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is anxious to separate the deep truths of 
his individual self from all that was 
merely transient ; he endeavours to show 
the inmost recesses of his soul’s treas- 
ure-house after all that is worthless or 
unworthy has been cleared away. 

Hence Dante’s Lyrics express the 
highest form which Love can ever reach 
— Love, not in the form in which he ap- 
pears to the ordinary man, or in the way 
in which he develops in the unreflecting 
mind, but in the highest and most abid- 
ing shape in which he can become the 
heart’s possession, in the way in which 
he nestles in the mind where he is to find 
his eternal dwelling-place. 

So Dante’s love for Beatrice followed 
her, after her death, into the everlasting 
regions, till his thought pressing after 
her was stopped by doubts and hesita- 
tions and mysteries hard to be under- 
stood, yet which the mind could diml 
feel after, and realize in some way, though 
it could notexpress. “ It was given unto 
me,’”’ he says, at the end of the Vita 
Nuova, to behold a very wonderful vis- 
ion, wherein I saw things which deter- 
mined me that I would say nothing fur- 
ther of this most blessed one, until such 
time as I could discourse more worthily 
concerning her. And to this end I la- 
bour all I can, as she well knoweth, 
Whereof if it be His pleasure through 
whom is the life of all things, that my life 
continues with me a few years, it is my 
hope that I shall yet write concerning 
her what hath not before been written of 
any woman. After the which, may it 
seem good unto Him whois the Master 
of Grace, that my spirit should go hence 
to behold the glory of its lady: to wit, 
of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth 
continually on His countenance qui est 
per omnia szcula benedictus. Laus 
Deo,” 

So with this aim before him, of finding 
a fitting expression for the thoughts 
which Beatrice had awakened, the reve- 
lation which she had made to him of. life 
and the world and their purpose, Dante 
turned with renewed interest to his | 
studies, determined ir. the pursuits of 
practical life to find their full meaning. 
I have already shown how Dante’s public 
life met with no success. His moderate 
counsels met wi-h no hearing from those 
inflamed by passionate hate. More- 
over, he himself felt, in the retrospect of 
later years, that during the time of busy 
activity his nobler self had grown dim. 
Still in the cares and anxieties of public 





life Dante’s mind was active and inquir- 
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ing: he was investigating the origin and 
meaning of politics, the end of a state, 
the method of its good government, the 
source of its obedience. His treatise 
“De Monarchia,” composed probably 
before his exile,* is the first work of 
modern times that treats of the problems 
of speculative politics. 

In Dante’s days political theory was 
busy with the dim abstractions of the 
Papacy and the Empire, and round these 
shadowy forms political ideas gathered. 
At the present day we talk of the Italian 
cities as Republics, and we are justified, 
as, we look back upon them, in classing 
them as self-governing and democratic 
states. They were not, however, so re- 

arded by those who lived under them. 

heir independence was purely muni- 
cipal independence. They were distinct, 
itis true, one from another, but all recog- 
nized themselves as parts of one great po- 
litical system. None of the parties which 
their politics developed, looked upon 
these Republics as self-organized, or as 
possessing inherent rights to absolute 
self-government. Their aim rather was, 
to secure free scope for personal or party 
intrigue by weakening the central au- 
thority, by setting Pope against Em- 
peror and Emperor against Pope. Their 
desire was to organize anarchy, in which 
they could pursue the small local inter- 
ests of the separate Towns to the sacri- 
fice of any care for the common good of 
Italy. Against this view, which under- 
lies all the politics of Medizval Italy, 
Dante directs his arguments. He wishes 
to set forth in its fulness the idea of a com- 
prehensive and orderly political system. 
He wishes to free the State from the the- 
ocratic idea, to assert for it its proper 
place and its true dignity as the ruling 
power of the life of man. The greatness 
of the Imperial system, its eternal seat in 
the city of Rome, its immediate authority 
from God, its freedom from Papal con- 
trol—these are the central points of 
Darte’s system. His method is not our 
modern method; his end of peace on 
earth, and concord amongst all, of a com- 
mon union for the common good, of or- 
derly subordination to righteous law, 
must always be the end of all right polit- 
ical speculation and practice. He sighs 
with true patriotic arguish over the 


*I ay Witte’s argument, founded on the omission 


in the “ De Monarchia”’ of any reference to the struggle 
between Pope Boniface VIII. and Philip IV. of France, 
or the writings which it produced, as conclusive proof 
that the treatise was written before 1311, to which date 
it is currently assigned. 
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wretched waste of human energy in ef- 
forts of self-assertion. “O miserable 
race of men, by how ‘many storms and 
shipwrecks, by how many destructions 
must you be overwhelmed, while like a 
many-headed monster you pull in differ. 
ent ways. Behold how good and joyful 
a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together 
in unity.” * 

Dante’s next work, begun in the first 
few years of his exile and never finished, 
was a treatise, “De Vulgari Eloquentia,” 
about the Vulgar Tongue. Its aim is 
thus set forth in the opening sentences : 
“Seeing that no one before us has 
treated of the science of the Vulgar 
Tongue, whereas we see that such tongue 
is necessary to us all, since not only men, 
but women and children, strive after it as 
far as nature allows, we wishing in some 
way to iliumine their discretion, since they 
are now walking blindly through the 
streets, for the most part thinking what 
is last is first — will try in the help of the 
Word from above, to be of some service 
to the Vulgar Speech.” 

Here, again, it is Dante’s intention that 
is of importance to us, not the actual 
value of the book at present. Dante had 
none of the materials for a science of 
Philology, but he discusses the origin 
and growth of language, the separation 
of the Romance languages from the 
Latin, the various Italian dialects and 
their literary capacities. Here again 
unity is his object—to form a common 
Italian tongue from careful observation 
of the different dialects, avoiding their 
harshness and combining their beauties. 
As in politics he would have his country- 
men obey one law, and submit themselves 
to one system, so in language he would 
have them overcome their purely local 
usages and form one common and noble 
vehicle of speech. His object was in no 
small degree accomplished by his “ Di- 
vina Commedia.” It was not the specu- 
lative precept but the positive example 
which drew his country’s speech to as- 
sume a common form through common 
admiration of the noblest utterances that 
any Italian tongue had framed. 

Similarly, in his next work, the “ Con- 
vito,” is the progress of Dante’s interests 
expressed. It was undertaken in his 
student days, and is the record of his in- 
tellectual labours, which were broken off 
never to be resumed, by the news of the 
advance into Italy, so long forsaken, of 
the newly-elected Emperor, Henry of 


* De Monarchia, sub fin. 
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Luxemburg. It is a strange book, | 
strange both in its form and in its con- 
tents. Its form is that of a commentary 
upon some of his sonnets : fourteen were 
originally selected for exposition, but 
only four were completed. If the work 
had been finished it would have been a 
medieval encyclopedia without any or- 
der or arrangement. Taking the sonnet 
as his text, Dante follows out his own 
train of thought, and discusses, in the 
philosophic language of his time, such 
uestions as arise, —the nature of love, 
the planet-heavens, the different meth- 
ods of verbal interpretation, immortality, 
the nature of true nobility. On ques- 
tions such as these he brings to bear all 
his learning, illustrates them with copious 
quotations from every side, and examines 
them in the recognized forms of medizval 
logic. We forget in glancing over the 
pages that the author was a poet. 
uch are the labours in which Dante 
was engaged as a preparation for the 
“ Divina Commedia.” As we turn over 
its pages itis impossible not to contrast 
the eternal value of the soul’s insight with 


the transient worth of intellectual labour. | 


Dante engaged with equal honesty of 
urpose, with equal depth of meaning, in 
is poems and in his treatises ; but his 

poems, the record of his own heart, have 

been among the world’s most precious 
possessions since his time — his learned 
works have long ceased to do more than 

attract the notice of the curious, or win a 

wondering attention from those who are 

drawn to them for their writer’s sake. 

The same ideas prevail in both, the same 

deep power of thought has put its stamp 

upon all, but round the one the writer’s 

vivid fancy has woven the spell of his 

soul’s perpetual presence; the other is 

but a heap of dry bones from which all 
life and meaning have long since passed 
away. 

The forms of fancy may live forever, 
while the forms of thought perish with 
the age that gave them being, and leave 
at the best a mass of ruins, to be used by 
new builders in the generations to come. 

It is true Dante gives us in his great 
poem all his thought, as well as all his 
fancy. The pages of the Divina Comme- 
dia are full of philosophy, theology, astron- 
omy, and natural science: but thought and 
fancy blend together, and their mixture 
lends the book its deepest meaning, and 
fitly represents Dante’s own soul, and the 
influences in which it grew and waxed 





strong. There are many points of in- 
terest in the “ Divina Commedia ;” many 
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meanings may be given it, and it may be 
read in many different ways; but one 
thing certainly it means —the absolute 
victory over all around it of the soul, 
whose source of strength is within itself. 
The passionate love of the “ Vita Nuova” 
has led to an intellectual insight as deep 
as the first emotion was tender; Dante’s 
mind is as responsive to the stray indica- 
tions of the real truth of things, as his 
heart was to the salutation of Beatrice 
when she passed him in the way. 

The Divina Commedia was the work 
of the last years of his life, after he had 
enjoyed, and laboured, and suffered, and 
thought. In it he unfolds in calm deci- 
siveness the mystery of the world’s being, 
as it had shouly become manifest to his 
eyes. Those to whom Dante seems sen- 
timental in the Vita Nuova will regard 
him as unduly stern or presumptuous in 
the Divina Commedia. The two sides of 
his genius hold closely together: only 
deep sensibilities could obtain such pro- 
found insight: only one who had loved 
and suffered much could see and know 
much: only one to whom the small 
things of life were of momentous import- 
ance could understand the bearings of 
its mighty issues, and dare to follow them 
to their furthest point. 

The Divina Commedia has been called 
a vision, but Dante never calls it so him- 
self ; it is rather the literal transcript of 
his soul’s progress and of his life’s teach- 
ing, thrown into the most serious form 
which the artistic representations of his 
time brought before the ordinary mind. 

To the great sages of the ancient 
world, life’s problem was confined within 
the limits of life itself, and their endeav- 
our had been to introduce order into its 
confusion, and reduce its jarring elements 
into a system within which the individual 
might move with dignified and decorous 
freedom. The early Christians had 
looked on this life as the preparation for 
another, had found in it an awful serious- 
ness, and had laid down strict rules.of 
self-denial, by which the soul might en- 
franchise itself from its surroundings, 
and look forward with humble expecta- 
tion for its full development elsewhere. 
Under this idea, di:znly apprehended and 
fitfully acted upon, had grown up the 
moral life of Dante’s time. The pleas- 
ures, the excitements, the passions, and 
the interests of which his active age was 
full, were kept in check by stern remind- 
ers of what was soon to follow upon 
them all. Startling pictures were drawn 
by the preaching friar of the torments or 
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blessedness of the life to come. The 
sculptures round the arch of the doorway 
through which worshippers entered the 
house of God; the bold reliefs that met 
the eye of the careless each time they 
passed it on their daily way ; the pictures 
or mosaics on which in prayer the wear 
heart gazed with fervent devotion —all 
these had for their favourite subject, the 
representation of the “ Day of Doom,” 
and the severance of mankind to happi- 
ness or misery. Nay, more than this, the 
subject, terrible and serious in itself, was 
chosen for dramatic performances, not 
only by the Church, but by any society or 
cub that wished to give a spectacle to 
the people. Here is an account given by 
Giovanni Villani, of a Florentine May- 
day Festival in 1304: — 

“The Companies of Comfort through- 
out the city, that were wont to make joy 
and festival, assembled and did the best 
they could, or knew howtodo. Amongst 
the others, those of the Borgo S. Priano, 
wishing to make a newer and more di- 
verse amusement, sent out a message, 
that whoever wished to hear news of the 
other world should come on May 1 tothe 
Ponte alla Carraia. Then they arranged 
planks on boats and little ships in the 
Arno, and made there the resemblance 


and image of Hell, with fires and other 

ains and torments, with men represent- 
ing devils, horrible to see; and there 
were others, that bore the appearance of 
naked souls, being thrust into divers tor- 
ments, with great crying and groaning 
and clamour —a thing loathsome and ter- 


rible to hear and see. For the novelty of 
the amusement, many of the citizens 
came to see it.” There came in fact such 
crowds, that the wooden bridge gave 
way, and many were drowned. “So 
that,” as Villani concludes his account, 
“the amusement turned to reality, and 
many went indeed to hear news of the 
other world, to the great grief of the 
city.” 

Teave quoted this at length, to show 
the simple realism of an age, whose ef- 
fort was to apprehend the forms that sur- 
rounded it and adapt its simple life to 
them. The Florentines shrank from 
nothing. They wished to see what life 
was, and they were prepared to live ac- 
cordingly. They had no fear of irrever- 
ence, no desire to drop the veil and be 
content to go no further, lest they should 
be bewildered. They did not shrink from 
what was horrible, because it was horri- 
ble. They would know and understand 
it as fully as possible, and art should be 
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re in reminding them continually, 
and in a definite form, of what they genu- 
inely believed, but were always tending 
to torget. 

This temper of mind, which alone can 
afford the conditions under which great 
works of imagination can be produced, 
must be clearly realized by the readers of 
Dante. Many are repelled from reading 
him by a shrinking sense of irreverence, 
of cruelty, of audacity, attaching to the 
very plan of the Divina Commedia. Yet 
Dante’s subject was quite in accordance 
with the ideas of his own age. He was 
free from that modern form of reverence, 
which is founded on a desire not to see 
too clearly ; he was stern because he was 
just; he was bold because he had no 
doubts. 

Thus it was that Dante took the largest 
and most comprehensive form that could 
be found, in which to express his own 
soul’s pilgrimage in characters large 
enough for every age to read. He took 
himself, and not another — himself even 
such as he was, and not an idealized self; 
and brought himself face to face with the 
awful realities of the future. His indi- 
vidual thoughts and experiences should 
be applied to the highest, the deepest of 
human interests, shduld be set in the 
clearest atmosphere, and viewed in the 
purest and whitest light that could be re- 
flected upon them. “ Dante Alighieri, a 
Florentine by birth, not by manners,” 
would set forth to whoever would listen 
the lessons which life had taught him. 
His object, as he says himself, was “to 
remove the living in this life from a state 
of misery, and lead them to a state of 
happiness.” * This he would do, not in 
the abstract form of philosophy, but in 
the most solemn shape in which Art ap- 
pealed to the feelings and imagination of 
the ordinary man. Himself, his own life, 
his own character, his own friends, the 
great men of his age, the great questions 
of his day, all these are set forth and 
represented against the awful background 
of eternal destiny, where passion and 
triviality become impossible, where seri- 
ousness is at once ensured without repeat- 
ed demands, where things lose at once the 
sordour of common life, and nothing is 
insignificant, where everything assumes 
the most gigantic proportions of which it 
is capable. 

This is the chief significance of the 
Divina Commedia, the feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other works. It 


* Epistle to Cangrande. 
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takes a’real individual character, sur-, 


rounded by all the actual facts of his 
life ; it takes a piece of the world’s his- 
tory with all its actors, with all its efforts 
and all its ideas, political, religious, and 
social ; it detaches them from their place 
in the world of fact, and erects them into 
a monument of surpassing grandeur, by 
representing them with reference to their 
eternal meaning, when all the world’s 
trappings have been stripped from them, 
and they are laid bare, as they are in 
themselves. Hence comes the air of 
stern reality that the whole book wears. 
It was not Dante’s purpose to produce 
merely a vague and general impression. 
Vices and virtues were alike made mani- 
fest in the forms of real men whose fate 
had a deep interest for his reader. His 
ancestor Cacciaguida tells him, in his 
course through Paradise, to smite -only 
the lofty, that the force of the example 
may be greater.* 

I have said that Dante nowhere calls 
his poem a vision, nor does he treat it 
as such. The same desire for reality 
that made him weave his poem around 
himself, and his own life and times, has 
made him aim at vigorous reality in every 
point of imaginative detail. His narra- 
tive is given with perfect minuteness in 
every point. We have a circumstantial 


account of his actual pilgrimage through 
the realms of the Inferno, of Purgator 


and Paradise. The Inferno is a funnel- 
shaped pit, going down to the centre of 
the earth where Lucifer is frozen up for- 
ever. The circles of the pit grow smaller 
and smaller, in proportion as their pun- 
ishments are more severe and their in- 
habitants are greater sinners. The island 
of Purgatory rises out of the side of the 
earth opposite to Jerusalem, and is a 
sloping rock with terraces going round, 
corresponding to the circles of the In- 
ferno. On the top of this rock, corre- 
sponding to Lucifer at the bottom of his 
pit, is situated the earthly Paradise, the 
original garden from which our first par- 
ents fell. Then, leaving the earthly Para- 
dise, Dante rapidly traverses the sphere 
of air, and passes into the planet- 
heavens, where are the souls of the 
blessed in the form of stars. The seven 
heavens contain each of them saints 
celebrated for some particular virtue, just 
as the circles of the Inferno had been 
assigned to particular vices, and the 
ledges of the mountain of Purgatory peo- 
pled by penitents for different classes of 


* Par. xvii. 125, &c. 
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sins. The souls of the blessed are the 
stars that people these heavens ; and as 
Dante mounts among them, they circle 
round him in a ceaseless dance of joy, 
testifying the delight with which the 
vision of the divine love had filled them. 
Still onward and onward Dante goes, till 
he reaches the Empyrean, or-motionless 
heaven of pure light, where he sees the 
celestial host, and fainting at the sight of 
the vision of the Trinity can say no more 
of these unspeakable things. His heart 
sinks under the contemplation of the love 
that rules the world, and in that all else 
is swallowed up. The reader, who has 
followed him so far, is left in possession 
of his secret : — 


But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even as a wheel that equally is moved, 

The Love which moves the sun and 
stars.* 


other 


In this mysterious pilgrimage Dante 
is never carried away by his subject to 
forget himself. He is fatigued in climb- 
ing the rocky defiles of the Inferno. He 
is terrified, and clings to Virgil like a 
child to its mother, at the sight of the 
grotesque fiends who rule over some of 
its abysses. He toils up the mount of 
Purgatory, himself a penitent and slowly 
ridding himself of the burden of his sins. 
In Paradise he is led upwards by Beatrice, 
his early love, and the earthly grossness 
of his faculties often provokes her re- 
bukes. We never lose sight of Dante’s 
personal presence. Many of those whom 
he meets have been his friends in the 
other world. Inthe Inferno, one of his 
dead relatives hides behind an’ archway 
to avoid his gaze, and makes mocking 
gestures at him as he passes, to show 
contempt towards the family which has 
allowed his untimely death to be so long 
unavenged. In Paradise Dante rejoices 
to be hailed by the soul of his great an- 
cestor, Cacciaguida, who died on the 
Emperor Conrad’s crusade —nay, such 
delight does he show at meeting so dis- 
tinguished an ancestor, that he gives wa 
to the paltry feelings of pride of birth, till . 
Beatrice, by her laughter, admonishes 
him of his unseemly folly. 

Nor is Dante’s personality shown only 
thus. Much of his actual life is told him 
prophetically. There are many denun- 
ciations of Florentine cruelty, many as- 
sertions of his own innocence and worth, 
many clear indications of his own appre- 
ciation of the value of the poem on which 


* Par. xxxiii. 141. 
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he was engaged. Brunetto Latini, his 
old master, foretells his calamities and his 
glory. When he enters the limbo in 
which live the great men of antiquity, he 
is received with honour by the poet band ; 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan and Virgil 
hail him the sixth member of their illus- 
trious circle. 

Moreover, the relation of Dante towards 
those whom he meets varies with his prog- 
ress. In the Inferno he is superior to 
the tormented sinners, and behaves as 
such ; as a man possessed of a good con- 
science he feels himself superior to 
them; he asks them questions with an 
air of authority, and demands an answer. 
He has been called cruel for his conduct 
towards those whom he saw in the In- 
ferno, especially when he thrusts the 
mocking sinner under the waters of Ache- 
ron, and when passing through Caina, 
where the traitors are frozen up, he in- 
cautiously kicks one of the ‘heads pro- 
jecting above the ice, and shows no com- 
punction — nay, when the head refuses to 
tell its name, he threatens to pull its 
hair to enforce compliance. This charge 
of cruelty is an unjust one, and shows an 
ignorance of Dante’s point of view. He 
was being led, as a means for his own 
moral perfection, through the region 
where God’s immutable decrees against 
‘sin were being fulfilled. Was it for him 
to spend the precious time in un- 
availing tears? Was it for him, for 
‘whom this signal mercy was _ being 
‘wrought, to venture to arraign God’s jus- 
tice, by daring to pity those whom a lov- 
‘ing Father had condemned ? 

On one occasion’ Virgil bids him re- 
-strain his grief, saying — 

‘Here pity lives when it is truly dead ; 


What man is there more guilty than the one, 
‘Who ’gainst God’s judgments dares to feel ill 
will ?* 


Very noticeable are the two occasions 
‘on which Dante tells us he wept —once 
at the sight of the soothsayers, who had 


their heads turned round upon the 
shoulders in mockery of their impos- 
trous attempt at foresight. Here Dante’s 
tears were occasioned, as he says himself, 
by the sight “of man’s image so de- 
praved.” The other punishment which 
awakes his tears is that of the sowers of 
civil and religious discord, whose bodies 
are torn asunder and divided as they had 
attempted to divide others. Dante, on 
‘both occasions, weeps not through pity at 


* Inf. xx. 28 
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the sufferings which he sees, but through 
grief at the degradation which might 
come upon the noble human body through 
the misdeeds of the soul of which it was 
the unwilling covering. He could not 
endure to see the outward symbol of 
man’s dignity abased. 

In like manner it is noticeable that the 
sinners become vulgar, spiteful, mean, 
and given to little bickerings, as they ap- 
proach lower depths of sin, and as their 
punishments become consequently more 
severe. In the pit of the falsifiers, Dante 
is severely reproved by Virgil for stop- 
ping to listen to a ribald altercation be- 
tween two wretches, one labourir:g under 
dropsy so that he could not move, the 
other racked by raging fever. So too is 
it with Dante’s fiends. They are not ma- 
jestic embodiments of evil, but are simply 
low, contemptible, vulgar wretches, who 
delight in coarse jokes and hideous ges- 
tures, full of impotent malice, and regard- 
ing lying as an amusement. 

Dante had no sympathy with deliberate 
sin. To him it had none of those stately 
proportions with which more modern 
times have loved to clothe it. It was not 
only wrong, because contrary to Divine 
law, but it was in itself contemptible, be- 
cause degrading to human nature. 

In the Purgatorio, again, Dante mixes 
with his equals, with those who were not 
deliberate sinners, but who were purging 
away their earthly dross before being fit 
for admission to Paradise. Here Dante 
is no longer a spectator, but is himself a 
humble penitent, from whose forehead, as 
he clambers up the mount, the marks of 
the seven deadly sins have to be painfully 
effaced. Here breathes an air of quiet 
and repose —a holy calm, a peaceful ex- 
pectation of the coming of the time when 
sin’s stains shall have been done away. 
Here all is love and tenderness, and each 
with good will helps the other. Old hos- 
tilities are forgotten ; Charles of Anjou 
and Peter of Aragon, who fought in des- 
perate rivalry for the fair isle of Sicily on 
earth, sit there side by side and join in 
the same evening hymn of praise. The 
whole mountain trembles with a joyous 
throe when a soul’s purgation is accom- 
plished, and a song of gladness bursts 
from the spirits left behind, when a 
brother leaps up to depart from among 
them. Here Dante walks girt with hu- 
mility, and owns that pride was the sin 
whose punishment he had most to dread. 

Far otherwise is it in Paradise. There 
Dante hides himself timorously behind 
his guide, Beatrice, from whose gaze he 
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has to draw support for his enfeebled 
faculties, which are all unequal to endure 
the unwonted strain. Here he himself is 
but a lowly learner, whose mind, too 
small to comprehend all that he sees and 
hears, still struggles to gain what knowl- 
edge he can on every subject. He learns 
the reason of the spots on the moon, he 
strives to grasp the grounds of moral 
desert, to solve the difficulties of the 
freedom of the will, to comprehend the 
working of the Divine Will in the method 
of man’s redemption. He sees the splen- 
dour of Heaven grow dim as St. Peter 
speaks of the sins of those who had in 
Dante’s day disgraced his seat. He hears 
the failings of the Church bitterly la- 
mented, and sees in the light of Heaven’s 
fulness the weaknesses and _ shortcom- 
ings of earthly systems. Higher and 
higher as he soars, the more intense be- 
comes the celestial brilliancy of Beatrice. 
Never in Paradise does he look on her as 
his earthly love: there she is entirely the 
lady of his mind, the source to him of 
heavenly enlightenment, till as he reaches 
the highest sphere she parts from his 
side to take her place in the adoring 
band which encircles God’s abode. So 
all that is personal has passed away, and 
all is absorbed in the eternal Source of 
Love, with the faint vision of which the 
poem ends. 

Thus Dante begins from himself, and 
his own life and character and place in 
the turmoil and conflict of the world. 
He passes through the realms of sin, and 
learns its extreme bitterness by the ex- 
amples of those whom he had known on 
earth, or those whose sins had left their 
mark deeply imprinted on the minds of 
his age. He purges himself in the 
realm of purification, among those whom 
he had loved and reverenced on earth, 
and those whose characters had appealed 
to the interest and admiration of his 
time. He learns in Paradise, among the 
wise and holy of all times, to know and 
understand God’s purposes even as they 
are ; and the sole remnant of his earthly 
self is his youthful love, the source to 
his mind of all its pure and lofty impul- 
ses, whose touch had first awoke him to 
the divine side of life, and whose spirit- 
ual influence had led him to develop his 
soul's strength. In this way the teach- 
ing of his work becomes more abstract : 
the individual Dante fades away, and be- 
comes the symbol of man’s life and 
thought. 

Thus the Divina Commedia is one 
mighty symbol, and each separate part of 
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it is full of symbolism of its own ; but if 
the general meaning be apprehended, the 
meaning of the separate parts may be 
readily adapted to it. Dante’s age was 
one of noble symbolism, as may be seen 
at once in the church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, or in the fagade of the cathedral 
at Orvieto. It is impossible not to feel 
in Italy how entirely the religious sym- 
bolism of the next age was derived from 
Dante; how Giotto and his school, how 
Giovanni Pisano, and through him the 
long line of Tuscan sculptors, owed al- 
most all their didactic impulse to the 
master mind of Dante, and to the clear 
cut forms of which the Divina Commedia 
is full. On one point Dante’s symbolism 
was curiously affected by his political be- 
liefs and his historic feeling. He knew 
that his nation was half ancient after all, 
that Italy had her roots deep in the past, 
and that the glorious heritage of the old 
Roman world in some sense lingered 
round her still. He was severely a 
Christian, and knew no salvation for the 
pagan, nor any higher fate for their no- 
blest souls than painless repose, where 


Rarely they spoke, with softly-sounding voices.* 


Still he felt that the new religion grew 
up under the shadow of the old Empire 
—as in many pictures of the Nativity, 
the manger is built under the shadow of 
an old ruined temple, or, it may be, the 
Holy Child is laid to rest by some votive 
altar, or some memorial of Rome’s con- 
quering power. Hence to Dante a sanc- 
tity still hung round the ancient heroes 
of the great city, that so long had ruled 
the world and still claimed to give to 
Christendom its temporal and spiritual 
heads. He quotes the great men of 
Rome, as examples of virtue, side by 
side with saints of the Old or New Tes- 
tament ; the indolent are warned against 
their besetting sin by the example of 
Mary, who rose in haste and went to the 
mountains to visit Elizabeth, and’ of 
Czsar, who, on his way to Spain, to be- 
siege Ilerda, made an attack upon Mar- 
seilles, and then hurried onwards. This 
is characteristic, it may be said, of 
Dante’s Ghibelline politics; he wished 
to take the side of the Empire and main- 
tain its equal sanctity with the Papacy ; 
but it is characteristic, at. the same time, 
of the real breadth of .Dante’s views, 
which did not fear to read the entire past 
in the light of his own knowledge. 
Dante’s wonderful variety of interests, 


® Inf. iv. 114. 
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keenness of observation, depth of knowl- 
edge, great breadth of view, and real in- 
sight into human character might be il- 
lustrated by many examples of many dif- 
ferent kinds. He draws a simile from 
the way in which the beaver stands with 
his tail in the water to attract the fish 
(Inf. xvii.), from frogs standing with their 
nose only out of the water (Inf. xxii.), from 
the apparent increase of water’s speed 
as it approaches the mill-wheel (Inf. xxiii). 
Nothing could excel the clear knowledge 
of country life in the following : — 


When the hoar frost upon the earth pourtrays 
The image of her sister fair and white, 
Tho’ brief time lasts the temper of her pen; 

Then the poor peasant, who has scanty store, 
Rises and looks, and sees the country side 
All whitened o’er, — whereat he smites his 

thigh, 
‘ Returns to house, and here and there laments, 

— poor wretch who knows not what to 


0. 

Soon he returns, and plucks up hope again, 
Seeing the world has wholly changed her face 
In little time, and takes his vine-wood staff, 
And forth his little flock to pasture drives.* 


Contrast it with the following for its 
knowledge of another phase of life : — 


When players part them from a game of dice, 
The loser sorrowfully stays behind 
Going o’er the throws and learning with re- 
gret; 
But round the winner throngs the company ; 
One goes before, one plucks him from be- 
hind 
One at his side recalls himself to mind. 
He walks straight on, now one, now the other 
hears ; 
Who once has grasped his hand no longer 


stays ; 
So from the thronging he defends himself.t¢ 


These also are very subtle in their va- 
rious kinds : — 


Like as advances still before the blaze 
Over a paper upwards the brown mark, 
Which has not yet turned black, though the 
white dies. 


And like as one who dreams his own disaster, 
Who as he dreams prays it may be a dream, 
Wishing ’twere what it is, as though ’twere 

not so.§ 


The following, again, shows a very fine 
appreciation, which was rare in Dante’s 
time, of natural beauty : — 


* Inf. xxiv. 3 &c. 
+ Purg. vi. 1, &c. 
t Inf. xxv. 64. 

§ Inf. xxx. 136. 
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The dawn was conquering the morning hour; 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I caught the tremulous quiver of the sea.* 


In this, again, his observation is still 
more remarkable : — 


Bethink thee, reader, if among the Alps, 
The clouds have shrouded thee, through 
which thou seest 
No otherwise than through his skin the 
mole.t 


The ancients always thought the mole 
was blind, and only in the present cen- 
tury have naturalists established that it 
has rudimentary eyes beneath membra- 
nous covering. 

Quotations might be multiplied end- 
lessly, but these may suffice to show the 
wide scope of Dante’s knowledge, and 
the way in which he could bring it all to 
bear, however incidentally, upon his main 
purpose. 

I might mention many different aspects 
of Dante’s genius, and point out this 
or that small merit, or defect, which 
the taste or sentiment of our own age 
might approve or condemn. But this is 
eminently not the way in which a poet 
like Dante can be apprehended. It is 
true he is full of beautiful passages 
which are known to all, but it is not in 
these felicities of expression that his 
greatness lies. The real cause of the at- 
traction which he has had for six cen- 
turies, and still has, on those who read 
him, lies in the vast comprehensiveness 
of his intellectual view, combined with 
the deepest and tenderest human feeling. 
No poet has exercised so wide an influ- 
ence; no writer has been so deeply 
studied, so often commented upon, so 
closely investigated. A few only in each 
generation read Dante at all, but those 
who read him once are certain to recur to 
him again and again, finding each time new 
meaning, finding depths of serious teach- 
ing which they had entirely overlooked 
before. No one would venture to say he 
quite understood Dante; no one would 
boast he had got to the bottom of him. 
He has satisfied so many different minds, 
and has inspired so many different lines of 
thought, that it is useless to try and bind 
up his meaning within the rigid limits of 
our own modes of thought and action. 

In this lies the secret of Dante’s great- 
ness, that he combines the deepest indi- 
vidual passion and intensity with mighty 
intellectual power and entire obedience 


* Purg. i. 115. 
¢ Purg. xvii. 1. 








to supreme law. His work is entirely in- 
dividual, yet the system which it sets 
forth isa universal system. The life of 
the affections merged with him into the 
life of thought. He is entirely human, 
yet he passes with fearless steps be- 
yond the farthest verge of what man’s 
mind may reach. We know him and all 
his surroundings,— Dante Alighieri, a 
poor wandering exile, a Florentine who 
lived 650 years ago, with deep-rooted 
prejudices and strong loves and hates. 
But as we follow him page after page he 
overcomes us by his immense capacities 
for feeling and for thought, and we merge 
his clear individuality in the ideal forms 
of wisdom and goodness. The Divina 
Commedia was the first sign to modern 
times of the completely enfranchised 
spirit ; it still remains the grandest me- 
morial of its power. Dante still shows 
us, as no other writer does, how he took 
the fruit of knowledge for his food, how 
he lived through life and overcame it, till 
his spirit moved in the realm of moral 
freedom which, in no figure of speech but 
in very earnest, is the earthly paradise to 
every toiling man—paradise, at whose 
entrance Virgil, so long his guide, parted 
from Dante—the mere earthly reason 
had no longer place — and, parting, said 
to him these words of wondrous im- 


port :— 


Expect no more my speech nor my direction, 
Free, upright, healthy henceforth is thy will, 
And ’twould be wrong to act not at its bid- 

ding : 

So o’er thyself I give thee crown and mitre.* 

M. CREIGHTON. 


* Purg. xxvii. 139. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THESE doings of Hilary and his love — 
for his love he declared her to be for- 
ever, whether she would have him for 
hers or not —seem to have taken more 
time almost in telling than in befalling. 
Although it had been a long summer's 
day, to them it had passed as a rapid 
dream. So at least they fancied, when 
they began to look quietly back at it, for- 
vetting the tale of the golden steps so 
lightly flitted over by the winged feet of 
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at supper-time that Sunday; and he felt 
quite sure that his wife was wrong. 
Why, the girl scarcely spoke to Lorraine. 
at all, oa even neglected his plate so 
sadly, that her mother was compelled to 
remind her sharply of her duties. Upon, 
which the Grower despatched to his wife 
a smile of extreme sagacity, which (being. 
fetched out of cipher and shorthand, by 
the matrimonial key) contained all this,— 
“ Well, you are a silly, as you always are 
when you want toadvise me. The girl is 
cold-shouldering that young fellow, the 
same as she does all the young pep 

growers. And well she knows how to do 

ittoo. She gets her intellect from her 

father. Now please not to put in your 

oar, Mrs. Lovejoy, another time, till it is 

asked for.” 

Moreover, he thought that if Mabel took 
the smallest delight in Hilary, she could 
not have answered as she had done, when. 
that pious youth, in the early evening, | 
expressed his sincere desire to attend 
another performance of Divine service. 

‘*] had no idea,” said the simple Greg-. 
ory, “that you made a point of going to 
church at least twice every Sunday. I 
seldom see you of a Sunday in London. 
But the very last place I should go to, to 
find you, would probably be the Temple 
church.” 

“That is quite a different thing, don’t 
you see? A country church, .and a 
church in London, are as different as a 
meadow and a market-place.” 

“ But surely, Mr. Lorraine, you would. 
find the duty of attending just the same.” 
Thus spoke Mrs. Lovejoy, who seldom 
missed a chance of discharging her duty 
towards young people. 

“ Quite so, of course I do, Mrs. Love- 
joy. But then we always perform our 
duties best when they are pleasures. 
And besides that, I have a special reason. 
for feeling bound, as one might say, to 
go to church well in the country.” 

“T suppose one must not venture to 
ask you what that reason is, sir.” 

“Qh yes, to be sure. Itis just this. 
I have an uncle, my mother’s brother, 
who is a country clergyman.” ' 

“ Well done, Master Lorraine !” said 
the Grower, while the rest were laughing. 
“You take avery sensible view, sir, of. 
things. It is too much the fashion nowa- 
days to neglect our trade-connections. , 
But Gregory will go with you, and Phyllis, 
and Mabel. The old people stay at home. 
to mind the house. For we always let 





love. 
Martin Lovejoy watched his daughter 





the maid-servants go.” 
“Oh father,” cried Mabel; “ poor 
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Phyllis is so overcome by the heat, that 
she must not go. And I must stop at 
home to read to her.” 

So that the good Lorraine took noth- 
ing by his sudden religious fervour, ex- 
cept a hot walk with Gregory, and a 
wearisome doze in a musty pew, with 
nobody to look at. 

With fruit-growers, Monday is gener- 
ally the busiest day of the week, except 
Friday. After paying all hands on the 
Saturday night, and stowing away all im- 
plements, they rest them well till the 
Sunday is over, having in the summer- 
time earned their rest, by night-work as 
well as day-work, through the weary 
hours of the week. This is not the case 
with all, of course. Many of them, espe- 
cially down in Kent, grow their fruit, or 
let it grow itself, and then sell it by the 
acre, or the hundred acres, to dealers, 
who take all the gathering and marketing 
off their hands altogether. But for those 
who work off their own crops, the toil of 
the week begins before the daystar of 
the Monday. At least for about six 
weeks it is so, according to the weather 
and the length of the “busy season.” 
Before the stars fade out of the sky, the 
pickers advance through the strawberry 
quarters, carrying two punnets each, 
yawning more than chattering even, 


whisking the grey dew away with their 
feet, startling the lark from his nest in 
the row, groping among the crisp leaves 
for the fruit,and often laying hold of a 
slug instead. 

That is the time for the true fruit-lover 


to try the taste of a strawberry. It 
should be one that refused to ripen in the 
gross heat of yesterday, but has been 
slowly fostering goodness, with the attes- 
tation of the stars. And now (if it has 
been properly managed, properly picked 
without touch of hand, and not laid down 
profanely), when the sun comes over the 
top of the hedge, the look of that straw- 
berry will be this—at least if it is of a 
proper sort. The beard of the footstalk 
will be stiff, the sepals of the calyx moist 
and crisp, the neck will show a narrow 
band of varnish, where the dew could 
find no hold, the belly of the fruit will be 
sleek and gentle, firm however to accept 
its fate ; but the back that has dealt with 
the dew, and the sides where the colour 
of the back slopes downward, upon them 
such a gloss of cold and diamond chastity 
will lie, that the human lips get out of 
patience with the eyes in no time. 
Everybody was so busy with the way 
the work went on, all for their very life 
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pee scarcely to have time to’ 


reathe, whenever the master looked at 
| them, that the “berries” were picked, 
and packed, and started, long before the 
sun grew hot, started on the road to Lon- 
don, the cormorant of the universe. 

Hilary helped with all his heart; en- 
joying it, with that triumphant entrance 
into any novelty, which always truly dis- 
tinguished him. He carried his punnets, 
and kept his row, (as soon as they had 
shown him how) as well as the very best 
of them, dividing his fruit into firsts, 
and seconds, and keeping the “ toppers ” 
separate. Of course he broke off many 
trusses entire —ripe fruit, green fruit, 
and barren blossom — until he learned 
how to “ meet his nails,” and how much 
drag to put on the stalks. Aclever fel- 
low learns all that from an hour or two 
of practice. 

But one thing there is which the clev- 
erest fellows can learn by no experience 
— how to carry the head for hours upside 
down without hurting it. Howto make 
the brain so hard that it cannot shift ; or 
else so soft that the top is as good as the 
bottom. The question is one for a great 
physician; who, to understand it, must 
keep his row, and pick by the job. Then 
let him say if he has learned how to ex- 
plain the well-established fact that a wo- 
man can pick twice as fast as a man; for 
who could assent to the reason assigned 
by one of themselves sagaciously — that 
“they was generally always used to keep 
their heads turned upside down ”’? 

Leaving such speculative inquiries to 
go on forever, Hilary (who knew better 
than to say a word about them) came in 
for his breakfast at six o’clock, and ate it 
as thoroughly as he had earned it. The 
Master, a man of true Kentish fibre, ob- 
stinate, placable, hearty, and dry, made 
known to his wife and to everybody else, 
his present opinion of Hilary. Martin 
Lovejoy never swore. He never went 
beyond “God knows,” or “ The Lord in 
heaven look down on us,” or some other 
good exclamation, sanctioned by the 
parish vicar. As ageneral rule — proved 
by many exceptions —the Kentish men 
seldom swear very hard. . 

“Heart alive, young sir!” He ex- 
claimed, piling Hilary’s plate, as he spoke, 
with the jellied delights of cold pigeon- 
pie ; “you have been the best man of the 
;morning. Ah, don’t you be ina hurry, 
good wife. No tea, or coffee, our way, 
thank ye. No, nor any cask-wash. 
We’ve worked a little too hard for that. 
Mabel, whatever has come to you, that 
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you keep always out of the wer so? And 
I never saw you anigh the baskets. Now 
don’t pipe youreye, child. I’m not going 
to scold thee, if thou didst have a little 
lie-a-bed. Here, take this here key, 
child. A wink’s as good as a nod— ah, 
she knows pretty well what to do with 
it.” 

For Mabel was glad to turn away as 
quickly as possible, after a little well- 
managed curtsy to Hilary, whom she had 
not seen for the morning —certainly 
through no fault of his and without a 
word she went to the dresser (for in these 
busy times they took their breakfast 
wisely in the kitchen), and from the 
wooden crook unhung a quaint little jug, 
with a narrow mouth and a silver lip and 
handle. With this she set off down a 
narrow passage and some steps to a little 
stone cellar, where the choicest of the 
home-brewed ale was kept. Although it 
lay well beneath the level of the ground, 
and no ray of sun pierced the wired lat- 
tice, the careful mistress of the house had 
the barrels swathed closely with wetted 
sacks. The girl, witn her neat frock 


athered up— for she always was clean- 
sone itself — went carefully to the cor- 
ner cask, and lifted the wet sack back 
from the head, lest any dirty water should 


have the chance of dripping upon her 
sleeve. Then she turned the tap, anda 
thin, bright thread ran out of it sideways, 
being checked by some hops in the tube, 
perhaps, or want of air at the vent-peg. 
But Mabel held the jug with all patience, 
although her hand shook just a little. 

“Now,” said the Grower, when she 
came back and placed the jug at her fa- 
ther’s side, without a word to Hilary; 
“Master Lorraine, let me pour you a 
drop, not to be matched in Kent; nor 
yet in all England, I do believe. Home- 
grown barley, and home-grown hops, 
and the soft water out of the brook that 
has taken the air of the sky for seven 
mile or more, without a drain anigh it. 
Ah, those brewers can never do that! 
They must buy their malt, and their 
musty hops, and pump up their water, 
and boil it down, to get the flint-stones 
out of it. But our brook hath cast the 
flint-stones and the other pebbles all 
along. That makes a sight of difference, 
sir. Every water is full of stones, and if 
you pump it up from the spring, the 
Stones be ali alive in it. But let it run 
seven miles or eight, and then it is fit to 
brew with.” 

** Ah, to be-sure. Now that explains 
a great many things I never understood.” 
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Hilary would have swallowed a camel, 
rather than argue, at this moment. 

“Young sir, just let me prove it to 
you. Just see the colour it runs out, and 
the way the head goes creaming! Lord, 
ha’ mercy, if she has gived us a glass, or 
a stag’s horn from the mantelpiece! 
Why, Mabel, child— Mabel, art thou 
gone? Nobody wants to poison thee.” 

“I think, sir, 1 saw your daughter go 
round the corner by the warming-pan, 
this side of where the broom hangs.” 

“Then all I can say is, she is daft. 
She worked very hard last week, poor 
thing. And yesterday she was a-moving 
always, when the Lord’s day bids us 
rest. I must beg your pardon, Master 
Lorraine. Our Kentish maids always 
look after our guests. When I was at 
school, I read in the grammar that the 
moon always managed the women ; but 
now I do believe it is the comet. Let 
the comet come, say I. When the mar- 
kets are so bad, I feel that I am ready to 
face almost anything. And now we must 
drink from the jug, I reckon!” 

Hilary saw that his host was vexed ; but 
he felt quite certain in his own heart that 
Mabel could never be so rude, or show 
such resentment of any little over-sweet- 
ness on his part, as to go away in that 
sour earnest, and make the two of them 
angry. A dozen things might have hap- 
pened to upset her, or turn her a little 
askew; and her own father ought to 
know her better than he seemed to do. 
And lo, ere the Grower had quite fin- 
ished grumbling, Mabel reached over his 
shoulder unseen, and set his own pet 
glass before him; and then round Hil- 
ary’s side she slid, without ever coming 
too nigh to him, and the glass of honour 
of the house, cut in countless facets, 
twinkled, like the Pleiads, at him! 

* Adorn me!” said the Grower ; “now 
I call that a true good girl! Girls were, 
always made, Master Lorraine, for the 
good of those around them. If anybody 
treats them any way else, they come to 
nothing afterwards, Mabel, dear, give | 
me akiss, You deserve it; and there it 
is for you. Now be off, like a good maid, 
and see what they be at in Vale Orchard, 
while Master Lorraine and I think a bit 
over these here two glasses.” 

The rest of the day was much too 
busy, and too much crowded with sharp 
eyes, for any fair chance of love-making, 
For they all set to at the cherry-trees, 
with ladders, crooks, and hanging bas- 
kets, and light boys to scale the more dif- 
ficult antlers, strip them, and drop upoa 
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feather-beds. And though the sun broke 
hot and bright through the dew-cloud of 
the morning, and quickly drank the 
beaded freshness off the face of herb and 
tree, yet they picked, and piled, and 
packed, (according to their sort and size) 
the long-stalked dancers that fringe the 
bough, and glance the sun so ruddily. 

“You must have had a deal too much 
of this,” young Lovejoy said to Hilary ; 
when the noon-day meal had been spread 
forth, and dealt with, in a patch of fern 
near a breezy clump: “if I had worked 
as you have done, my fingers would 
scarcely be fit for a quill, this side of 
next Hilary term.” 

“ My dear fellow, be not, I pray you, 
so violently facetious. The brain, when 
outraged, takes longer to resume its func- 
tions than the fingers do. Moreover, I 
trust that my fingers will hold something 
nobler than a quill, ere the period of my 
namesake.” 

“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt; I 
hope you will do nothing of the sort ;” 
said Gregory, with unwitting and unpre- 
cedented poetry. 

“Lovejoy, my wits are unequal alto- 
gether to this encounter. The brilliancy 
of your native soil has burst out so upon 
you, that I must go back to the South- 


down hills, before I dare point a dart 


with you. Nevertheless, on your native 
soil, I beat you at picking cherries.” 

“That you do, and strawberries too. 
And still more so at eating them! But 
if you please, you must stop a little. My 
mother begs, as a great favour, to have a 
little private talk with you.” 

Hilary’s bright face lost its radiance, 
as his conscience pricked him. Was it 
about Mabel? Of course it must be. 
And what the dickens was he to say? 
He could not say a false thing. That 
was far below his nature. And 4 must 
own that he did love Mabel; and far 
worse than that—had done his utmost 
to drag that young and innocent Mabel 
into love with him. And if he were asked 
about his father — as of course he must 
be — on the word of a true man he must 
confess that his father would never for- 
give him if he married below his rank in 
ife ; also, that though he was the only 
son, there were very peculiar provisions 
in the settlement of the Lorraine estates, 
which might throw him entirely upon his 
own wits, if his father turned against 
him: also, that though his father was one 
of the very best men in the world, and 
the kindest and loftiest you could find; 
still there was about him something of a 
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cold and determined substance. And 
worst of all (if the whole truth was to be 
shelled out, as he must unshell it), he 
knew in his heart that his father loved 
his sister’s little finger more than all the 
members, put together, of his own too 
lively frame. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. Lovejoy sat far away from all 
the worry, and flurry, and fun of picking, 
and packing, and covering up. She had 
never entirely given herself to the glories 
of fruit-growing ; and she never could be 
much convinced that any glory was in it. 
She belonged to a higher rank of life 
than any of such sons of Cain. Her 
father had been a navy-captain ; and her 
cousin was Attorney-General. This 
office has always been confounded in the 
provincial mind, with rank in a less pug- 
nacious profession. Even Mrs. Lovejoy 
thought, when the land was so full of 
“‘militia-men,” that her cousin was the 
General of the “ Devil’s Own” of the pe- 
riod. Therefore she believed herself to 
know more than usual about the law; as 
well as the army, and of course the navy. 
And this high position in the legal army 
of so near a relation helped, no doubt, to 
foster hopes of the elevation of Gregory. 

“ T beg your pardon, Mr. Lorraine,” she 
began, as Hilary entered the bower,. to 
which she had just retired, “for calling 
you away from a scene, which you enjoy 
perhaps from its novelty ; and where you 
make yourself, I am sure, so exceedingly 
active and useful. But I feared, as you 
must unluckily so very soon return to 
London, that I might have no other 
chance of asking what your candid opin- 
ion is upon a matter I have very near at 
heart.” 

“Deuce and all!” thought Hilary 
within himself, being even more vexed 
than relieved by this turn of incidence ; 
“she is much cleverer than I thought. 
Instead of hauling me over the coals, she 
is going to give me the sack at once ; and 
I didn’t mean to’'o, for a week at least !” 
Mrs. Lovejoy en yed his surprise, as he 
stammered that any opinion he could 
form was entirely at her service. 

“T am sure that you know what it is 
about. You must have guessed at once, 
of course, when I was rude enough to 
send for you, what subject is nearest to 
a mothér’s heart. I wish to ask you, 
what they think of my son Gregory, in 
London.” 

Lorraine, for the moment, was a little 
upset. His presence of mind had been 
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worked so hard, that it was beginning to 
flutter and shift. And much as he liked 
his fellow-pupil, he had not begun to con- 
sider him yet as an object of public opin- 
ion. 

“I think—I really think,” he said, 
while waiting for time to think more 
about it, “that he is going on as well as 
ever could be expected, ma’am.” 

If he had wanted to vex his hostess — 
which to his kind nature would have been 
one of the last things wanted —he 
scarcely could have hit on a phrase more 
fitted for his purpose. 

“Why, Mr. Lorraine, that is exactly 
what the monthly nurses say! I hope 
you can say something a little better than 
that of Gregory.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Lovejoy, nothing 
can be finer than the way he is going on. 
His attention, punctuality, steadiness, 
and everything else, leave nothing to be 
desired, as all the wine-merchants always 
say. Mr. Malahide holds him up as a 
pattern to be avoided, because he works 
so hard, and I think that he really ought 
to have country air, at this time of year, 
and in such weather, for a week; at the 
very shortest.” 

“ Poor boy ! Why should he overwork 
himself ? Then you think that three days’ 
change is scarcely enough to set him up 
again ?” 

“ He wants atleast a fortnight, ma’am. 
He has a sort of hacking cough, which he 
does his best to keep under. And the 
doctors say that the smell of ink out of 
a pewter inkstand, and the inhaling of 
blotting-paper — such as we inhale all 
day —are almost certain, in hot weather, 
to root a tussis, or at any rate a pituita, 
inwards.” 

Mrs. Lovejoy was much impressed, and 
tenfold so when she tried to think what 
those maladies might be. 

“Dear me!” she said: “it is dreadful 
to think of. I know too well what those 
sad complaints are. My dear grandfather 
died of them both. Do you think now, 
Mr. Lorraine, that M~. Malahide could 
be persuaded to spare you both for the 
rest of the week ?” 

“T scarcely think that he could, Mrs. 
Lovejoy. We are his right hand, and his 
left. Your son, of course, his dexter 
hand ; and my poor seif the weaker mem- 
ber. Still if you were to write to him, 
nicely (as of course you would be sure to 
write), he might make an effort to get on, 
with some of his inferior pupils.” 

“It shall be done, before the van goes 
—— by the very next mail, mean. And 
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if they can spare you, do you think that 
you could put up with your very poor 
quarters, for a few days longer, Mr. Lor- 
raine ?” 

“IT never was in such quarters before. 
And I never felt so comfortable;” he 
answered, with a gush of truth, to expiate 
much small hypocrisy. And thereby he 
settled himself for ever in her very best 
graces. If Mrs. Lovejoy had any pride — 
and she always told herself she had none 
— that pride lay in her best feather-beds. 

A smile, quite worthy of her larger hus- 
band and of her pleasant homestead, 
spread itself over her thoughtful face ; 
and Hilary, for the first time, saw that 
her daughter, after all, was born of her. 
What can be sweeter than a smile, won 
from a sensible woman like that ? 

“Then you give us some hope that we 
may endeavour to keep you a few days 
more, sir?” 

“The endeavour will be on my part,’’ 
he answered with his most elegant bow; 
“as all the temptation falls on me.” 

“IT do hope that Mr. Malahide will do 
his best to spare you both. Though to 
lose both his right hand and his left must 
be very melancholy.” 

“To a lawyer, Mrs. Lovejoy, that is 
nothing. We think nothing of such tri- 
fles. We are ready to fight when we 
have no hands, nor even a leg to stand 
upon.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, you live by fighting, 
as the poor sailors and soldiers do. The 
general of the Attorneys now is my first 
cousin, once removed. Now can you tell 
me what opinion he has formed of my 
Gregory? Of course there must be a 
number of people trying to keep my poor 
boy back. Pressing him down, as they 
always do, with all that narrow jealousy. 
But his mother’s cousin might be trusted 
to give him fair play, now, don’t you 
think ?” 

“One never can tell,” answered 
Hilary ; “the faster a young fellow goes 
up the tree, the harder the monkeys pelt 
him. But if I only had a quarter of your 
son’s ability, I would defy them all at 
once, from the Lord Chief-Justice down- 
ward.” 

“ Qh no, now, Mr. Lorraine ; that really 
would be bad advice. He has not been 
called to the Bar as yet; and he must 
remember that there are people many 
years in front of him. No, no; let Greg- 
ory wait for his proper time in its proper 
course, and steadily rise to the top of the 
tree. With patience, Mr. Lorraine, you 
know, with patience all things come to 
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pass. But I must go to the house at 
once, and write to Mr. Malahide. Do 
you think that he would be offended, if I 
asked him to accept a basket of our 
choicest cherries and strawberries ?” 

“T scarcely think that he would regard 
it as a mortal injury; especially if you 
were to put it asa tribute from his grate- 
ful pupil, Hilary Lorraine.” 

“ How kind of you to let me use your 
name! and you have such influence with 
him, Gregory is always telling me. No 
doubt he will accept them so.” 

However, when she came to consider 
the matter, Mrs. Lovejoy, with shameful 
treachery, sent them as a little offering 
from that grateful pupil her own son: 
while she laid upon Hilary all the burden 
of this lengthened mitching-time ; as in 
the main perhaps was just. Moreover, 
she took good care that Shorne should 
have no chance of appearing in chambers, 
as he was only too eager to do; for her 
shrewd sense told her that the sharp wits 
there would find him a joy forever, and 
an enduring joke against Gregory. 

It is scarcely needful to say, perhaps, 
that throughout the rest of the week, 
Lorraine did his utmost to bring about 
snug little interviews with Mabel. And 
she, having made up her mind to keep 
him henceforth at his distance, felt her- 


self bound by that resolution to afford 
him a glimpse or two, once ina way. For 
she really had a great deal to do; and it 
would have been cruel to deny her even the 


right to talk of it. And Hilary carried a 
basket so much better than anybody else, 
and his touch was so light, and he stepped 
here and there so obediently and so clev- 
erly, and he always looked away so nicely, 
if anything happened to her frock —as 
now and then of course must be — that 
Mabel began every day to think how 
dreadfully she would miss him. 

And then, as if it were not enough to 
please her ears, and eyes, and mind, he 
even contrived to conciliate the most 
grateful part of the human system, as 
well as the most intelligent. For on the 
Tuesday afternoon, the turn of the work, 
and the courses of fruit, led them near a 
bushy corner where the crafty brook 
stole through. As clever and snug an 
ingle as need be, for a pair of young peo- 
ple to drop accidentally out of sight and 
ear-shot. For here, the corner of the 
orchard fell away, as a quarry does, yet 
was banked with grass, and ridges, so 
that children might take hands and run. 
But if they did so, they would be cer- 
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less they could clear at a jump three 
yards, which would puzzle most of them. 
For here the brook, without any noise, 
came under a bank of good brown loam, 
with a gentle shallow slide, and a bottom 
content to be run over. 

“ Trout, as I’m a living sinner!” cried 
Hilary with a fierce delight, as he fetched 
up suddenly on the brink, and a dozen 
streaks darted up the stream, like the 
throw of a threaded shuttle. “ My pro- 
phetic soul, if I didn’t guess it! But I 
seem to forget almost everything. Why 
Miss Lovejoy, Miss Mabel Lovejoy, Ma- 
bel Miss Lovejoy, (or any other form, in- 
sisting on the prefix despotically) have I © 
known you for a century or more, and 
you never told me there were trout in the 
brook !” 

“Oh do let me see them; please to 
show me where ;” cried Mabel, coming 
carefully down the steep, lest her slender 
feet should slip: “they are such dears, 
I do assure you. My mother and I are 
so fond of them. But my father says 
they are all bones and tail.” 

“TI will show them to you with the 
greatest pleasure, only you must do just 
what I order you. They are very shy 
things, you know, almost as shy as some- 
body ” 

“* Mabel, Mabel, Mab, where are you?” 
came a loud shout over the crest; and 
then Gregory’s square shoulders appeared, 
a most unwelcome spectacle. 

“Why, here I am to be sure,” she an- 
swered ; “where else do you suppose I 
should be? The people must be looked 
after, I suppose. And if you won’t do it, 
of course I must.” 

“T don’t see any people to look after 
here, except indeed — however, you seem 
to have looked so hard, it has made you 
quite red in the face, I declare!” 

“Now, Greg, my boy,” cried Hilary, 
suddenly coming to the rescue; “I 
called your sister down here on purpose 
to tell me what those things in the water 
are. They look almost like some sort of 
fish !” 

“Why, trout, Lorraine! Didn’t you 
know that? I thought that you were a 
great fisherman. If you like to have a 
try at them, I can fit you out. Though I 
don’t suppose you could do much in this 
weather.” 

“Miss Lovejoy, did you ever taste a 
trout?” Hilary asked this question as 





if not a word had yet passed on the 
' subject. 


| “Oh yes,” answered Mabel, no less 


tain to come to grief at the bottom, un- oblivious; “my brother Charles used to 
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catch a good many. They are such a 
treat to my dear mother, and so good for 
her constitution. But I don’t think my 
father appreciates them.” 

“ Allow me to help you up this steep 
rise. It was most inconsiderate of me to 
call you down, Miss Lovejoy.” 

“ Pray do not mention it, Mr. Lorraine. 
Gregory, how rude you are to give Mr. 
Lorraine all this trouble! But you never 
were famous for good manners.” 

“ If I meddle with them again,” thought 
Gregory, “may I be adorned, as my fa- 
ther says! However, I must keep a 
sharp look-out. The girl is getting quite 
independent ; and I, —oh, I am to be no- 
body! I'll just go and see what Phyllis 
thinks of it.” 

But Mabel, who had not forgiven him 
yet for his insolent remarks about her 
a deprived him of even that com- 
ort. 

“ Now, Gregory dear, you have done 
nothing all day but wander about with 
cousin Phyllis. Just stay here for a couple 
of hours; if you can’t work yourself, 
your looking on will make the other peo- 
ple work. Iam quite ashamed of my in- 
attention to Mr. Lorraine all the after- 
noon. I am sure he must wanta glass of 
ale, after all he has gone throngh. And 
while he takes it, I can rout out Charlie’s 
tackle for him. I know where it is, and 
youdonot. And Charlie left it especially 
under my charge, you remember.” 

“That is the first I have heard of it. 


However, if Lorraine wants beer, why so 


do I. 

me.” 
“Yes, to be sure, dear. To be sure. 

How delighted she will be to come!” 

“ As delighted as you are to go;” he 
replied ; but she was already out of hear- 
ing; and all he took for his answer was 
an indignant look from Hilary. 

An excellent and most patient fisher- 
man used to say that the greatest pleas- 
ure of the gentle art was found in the 
preparation to fish. In the making of 
flies, and the knotting of gut, and the 
softening of collars that have caught fish, 
and the choosing of what to try this 
time, and how to treat the river. The 
treasures of memory glow again, and the 
sparkling stores of hope awake to a 
lively emulation. 

Hilary’s mind had securely landed 
every fish in the brook at least, and laid 
it at the feet of Mabel, ere ever his tackle 
was put to rights, and everything else 
made ready. At last he was at the very 
point of starting, with his ever high spir- 


Send Phyllis out with a jug for 
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its at their very loftiest pitch, when Ma- © 
bel (who was scarcely a whit behind him 
in the excitement of this great matter) 
ran in for the fiftieth time at least, but 
this time wearing her evening frock. 
That frock was of a delicate buff, and 
she had a suspicion that it enhanced the 
clearness of her complexion, and the 
kind and deep loveliness of her eyes. 

“You must be quite tired of seeing me, 
I am as sure as sure can be. But I am 
not come now to tie knots, or untie ; and 
you quite understand all I know about 
trout, and all that my dear brother Char- 
lie said. Ah, Mr. Lorraine, you should 
see him. Gregory is a genius, of course. 
But Charlie is not; and that makes him 
sonice. And his uniform, when he went 
to church with us—but to understand 
such things, you must see them. Still, 
you can understand this now, perhaps.” 

“J can understand nothing, when I 
look at you. My intellect seems to be 
quite absorbed in —in— I can’t tell you 
in what.” 

“Then go, and absorb it in catching 
trout. Though I don’t believe you will 
ever catch one. It requires the greatest 
skill and patience, when the water is 
bright, and the weather dry. So Charlie 
always said, when he could not catch 
them. Unless you take to a worm, at 
least, or something a great deal nastier.” 

“A worm! I would sooner lime them 
almost. Now you know me better than 
that, I am sure.” 

“ How should I know all the different 
degrees of cruelty men have established ? 
But I came to beg you just to take a little 
bit of food with you. Because you must 
be away some hours, and you are sure to 
lose your way.” 

“ How wonderfully kind you are! Ma- 
bel, you must be Mabel now.” 

“Well, I suppose I have been Mabel 
ever since they christened me. But that 
has nothing atallto do with it. Only I 
came to make you put this half of cold 
duck into your basket, and this pinch of 
salt, and the barley-cake, anda drop of 
our ale in this stone bottle. To drink it, : 
you must do like this.” 

“Do you know what I shall be want- 
ing, every bit of the time, and forever?” 

“Qh, the mustard —how stupid of 
me! but I hoped that the stuffing would 
do instead.” 

“ Instead of the cold half duck, I shall 
want every atom of the whole duck 
warm.” 

“Well, there they are, Mr. Lorraine, 
in the yard. Fourteen of them now com- 
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ing up from the pond. Take one of them 
if you can eat it raw. But my mother 
will make you pay for it.” 

“T will pay for my duck,” he said, lift- 
ing his hat; “if it costs me every far- 
thing I have, or shall ever have, in this 
world, or another.” , 

And so he went fishing; and she ran 
up-stairs, and softly cried, as she watched 
him going ; and then lay down, with her 
hand on her heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE trout knew nothing of all this. 
They had not tasted a worm for a month, 
except when a sod of the bank fell in, 
through cracks of the sun, and the way 
cold water has of licking upward. And 
even the flies had no flavour at all ; when 
they fell on the water, they fell flat, and 
on the palate they tasted hot, even in 
under the bushes. 

Hilary followed a. path through the 
meadows, with the calm bright sunset 
casting his shadow over the shorn grass, 
or up in the hedge road, or on the brown 
banks where the drought had struck. On 
his back he carried a fishing-basket, con- 
taining his bits of refreshment ; and in his 
right hand a short springy rod, the ab- 
sent sailor'sfavourite. After long council 
with Mabel, he had made up his mind to 


walk up stream, as far as the spot where 
two brooks met, and formed body enough 
for a fly flipped in very carefully to sail 


downward. Here he began, and the 
creak of his reel, and the swish of his 
rod, were music to him, after the whirl of 
London life. 

The brook was as bright as the best 
cut glass, and the twinkles of its shifting 
facets only made it seem more clear. It 
twisted about a little, here and there; 
and the brink was fringed now and then 
with something, a clump of loose-strife, a 
tuft of avens, or a bed of flowering water- 
cress, or any other of the many plants 
that wash and look into the water. But 
the trout, the main object in view, were 
most objectionably too much in view. 
They scudded up the brook, at the 
shadow of a hair, or even the tremble of 
a blade of grass; and no pacific assur- 
ance could make them even stop to be 
reasoned with. “This won’t do,” said 
Hilary, who very often talked to himself, 
in lack of a better comrade: “I call this 
very hard upon me. The beggars won’t 
rise, till it is quite dark. I must have 
the interdict off my tobacco, if this sort 
of thing is to goon. How] should en- 
joy a pipe just now! I may just as well 
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siton a gate and think. No, hang it, I 
hate thinking now. There are troubles 
hanging over me, as sure as the tail of 
that comet grows. How I detest that 
comet! No wonder the fish won’t rise. 
But if I have to strip, and tickle them in 
the dark, I won’t go back without some 
for her.” 

He was lucky enough to escape the 
weight of such horrible poaching upon 
his conscience. For suddenly to his ears 
was ‘borne the most melodious of all 
sounds, the flop of a heavy fish sweetly 
jumping after some excellent fly or grub. 

“Ha, my friend!” cried Hilary; “so 
you are up for your supper, are you? I 
myself will awake right early. Still I 
behold the ring you made. If my right 
hand forget not his cunning, you shall 
form your next ring in the frying-pan.” 

He gave that fish a little time to think 
of the beauty of that mouthful, and get 
ready for another; the while he was put- 
ting a white moth on, in lieu of his blue- 
upright. He kept the grizzled palmer 
still for tail-fly, and he tried his knots, 
for he knew that this trout was ‘a Triton. 

Then, with a delicate sidling and stoop- 
ing, known only to them that fish for 
trout in very bright water of the summer- 
time —compared with which art, the 
coarse work of the salmon-fisher is as 
that of a scene-painter to Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s —with, or in, and by a careful 
manner, not to be described to those who 
have never studied it, Hilary won access 
of the water, without any doubt in the 
mind of the fish concerning the prudence 
of appetite. Then he flipped his short 
collar in, not with a cast, but a spring of 
the rod, and let his flies go quietly down 
a sharpish run into that good trout’s hole. 
The worthy trout looked at them both, 
and thought ; for he had his own favour- 
ite spot for watching the world go by, as 
the rest of us have. So he let the griz- 
zled palmer pass, within an inch of his 
upper lip; for it struck him that the tail 
turned up in a manner not wholly natural, 
or at any rate unwholesome. He looked 
at the white moth also, and thought that 
he had never seen ane at all like it. So 
he went down under his root again, hug- 
ging himself upon his wisdom, never 
moving a fin, but oaring and helming his 
plump spotted sides with his tail. 

“Upon my word, it is too bad!” said 
Hilary, after three beautiful throws, and 
exquisite management down stream; 
“everything Kentish beats me_ hollow. 
Now, if that had been one of our trout, I 
would have laid my life upon catching 
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him. One more throw, however. How 
would it be if I sunk my flies? That fel- 
low is worth some patience.” 

While he was speaking, his flies alit on 
the glassy ripple, like gnats in their love- 
dance ; and then by a turn of the wrist 
he played them just below the surface, 
and let them go gliding down the stickle, 
into the — nook of shadow, where 
the big trout hovered. Under the sur- 
face, floating thus, with the check of duc- 
tile influence, the two flies spread their 
wings, and quivered, like a centiplume 
moth in a spider’s web. Still the old 
trout, calmly oaring, looked at them both 
suspiciously. Why should the same flies 
come so often, and why should they have 
such crooked tails, and could he be sure 
that he did not spy the shadow of a hu- 
man hat about twelve yards up the 
water? Revolving these things he might 
have lived to a venerable age —but for 
that noble ambition to teach, which is 
fatal to even the wisest. A young fish, 
an insolent whipper-snapper, jumped in 
his babyish way at the palmer, and missed 
it through over-eagerness. “I'll show 
you the way to catch a fly,” said the big 
trout to him; “open your mouth like 
this, my son.” 

With that he bolted the palmer, and 


threw up his tail, and turned to go home 


again. Alas! his sweet home now shall 
know him no more. For suddenly he 
was surprised by a most disagreeable 
sense of grittiness, and then a keen stab 
in the roof of his mouth. He jumped in 
his wrath a foot out of the water, and 
then heavily plunged to the depths of his 
hole. 

“You’ve got it, my friend,” cried Hil- 
ary, in a tingle of fine emotions; “I 
hope the sailor’s knots are tied with pro- 
fessional skill and care. You area big 
one, and a clever one too. It is much if 
lever land you. No net, or gaff, or any- 
thing. I only hope there are no stakes 
here. Ah, there you go! Now comes 
the tug.” 

Away went the big trout down the 
stream, at a pace very hard to exagger- 
ate, and after him rushed Hilary, know- 
ing that his line was rather short, and 
that if it ran out, all was over. Keeping 
his eyes on the water only, and the head- 
long speed of the fugitive, headlong over 
a stake he fell, and took a deep wound 
from another stake. Scarcely feeling it, 
up he jumped, lifting his rod, which had 
fallen flat, and fearing to find no strain 
onit. “Aha, he is not gone yet!” he 
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cried, as the rod bowed like'a springle- 


bow. 

He was now a good hundred yards 
down the brook, from the corner where 
the fight began. Through his swiftness 
of foot, and good management, the fish 
had never been able to tighten the line 
beyond yield of endurance. The bank 
had been free from bushes, or haply no 
skill could have saved him; but now 
they were come to a corner where a nut- 
bush quite overhung the stream. 

“Tam done for now,” said the fisher- 
man; “the villain knows too well what 
he is about. Here ends this adventure.” 

Full though he was of despair, he 
jumped anyhow into the water, kept the 
point of his rod close down, reeled upa 
little, as the fish felt weaker, and just 
cleared the drop of the hazel-boughs. 
The water flapped into the pockets of his 
coat, and he sawred streaks flow down- 
ward. And then he plunged out to an 
open reach of shallow water and gravel 
slope. 

“TI ought to have you now,” he said; 
“though nobody knows what a rogue you 
are; and a pretty dance you have led 
me !” 

Doubting the strength of his tackle to 
lift even the dead weight of the fish, and 
much more to meet his despairing rally, 
he happily sawa little shallow gut, or | 
backwater, where a small spring ran out. 
Into this by a dexterous turn he rather 
led than pulled the fish, who was ready to 
rest for a minute or two; then he stuck 
his rod into the bank, ran down stream, 
and with his hat in both hands appeared 
at the only exit from the gut. It was all 
up now with the monarch of the brook. 
As he skipped and jumped, with his rich 
yellow belly, and chaste silver sides, in 
the green of the grass, joy and glory of 
the highest merit, and gratitude, glowed 
in the heart of Lorraine. “Two and 
three quarters you must weigh. And at 
your very best you are! How small 
your head is! And how bright your 
spots are!” he cried, as he gave him the 
stroke of grace. “ You really have been 
a brave and fine fellow. I hope they will 
know how to fry you.” 

While he cut his fly out of this grand 
trout’s mouth, he felt for the first time a 
pain in his knee, where the point of the 
stake had entered it. Under the buckle 
of his breeches blood was soaking away 
inside his gaiters ; and then he saw how 
he had dyed the water. After washing 
the wound and binding it with dock- 
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leaves and a handkerchief, he followed 
the stream through a few more meadows, 
for the fish began to sport pretty well as 
the gloom of the evening deepened ; so 
that by the time the gables of the old 
farmhouse appeared, by the light of a 
young moon, and the comet, Lorraine had 
a dozen more trout in his basket, silvery- 
sided and handsome fellows, though none 
of them over a pound, perhaps, except 
his first and redoubtable captive. 

Herewith he resolved to be content, 
for his knee was now very sore and stiff, 
and the growing darkness baffled him ; 
while having forgotten his food, as be- 
hoved him, he was conscious of an agree- 
able fitness for the supper-table. Here, 
of course, he had to tell, at least thrice 
over, his fight-with the Triton, who turned 
the scale at three pounds and a quarter, 
and was recognized as an old friend and 
twice conqueror of the absent Charlie. 
Mrs. Lovejoy (as was to be expected) 
made a great ado about the gash in the 
knee—which really was no_ trifle— 
while Mabel said nothing, but blamed 
herself deeply for having equipped him 
to such misfortune. 

For the next few days Master Hilary 
was compelled to keep his active frame 
in rest, and quiet, and cosseting. Even 
the Grower, a man of strong manhood, 
accustomed to scythe-cuts, and chopper- 
hits, and pole-springs, admitted that this 
was a case for broth, and low feeding, 
and things that the women do. For if in- 
flammation set up, the boy might have 
only one leg left for life. It was high 
time, however, for the son of the house 
to return to his beloved law-books ; so 
that he tore himself away from Phyllis, 
and started in the van, about noon on 
Friday, having promised to send back by 
John Shorne all that his fellow-pupil 
wanted. 

Lorraine soon found that his kind and 
quick hostess loved few things better 
than a cheerful, dutiful, and wholesome- 
blooded patient ; and therefore he re- 
jected with scorn all suggestions as to his 
need of a “proper doctor.” And herein 
the Grower backed him up. 

“ Adorn me, if any one of them ever 
lays finger on me, any more than on my 
good father before me! They handle us 


when we are born, of course, and come 
to no manner of judgment; but if we let 
them handle us afterwards, we deserve 
to go out of the world with them.” 

This sound discretion (combined with 
the plentiful use of cold water and heal- 
ing herbs) set Hilary on his legs again in 
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Mean- 
while he had seen very little of Mabel, 
whether through her fault or that of 
oihers he could not tell —only that so it 


about eight or ten days’ time. 


was. Whenever his hostess was out of 
the way, Phyllis Clitherow, or else the 
housemaid, did their best to supply her . 
place ; and very often the Grower dropped 
in, to enjoy his pipe, and to cheer his 
guest. By means of simple truth they 
showed him that he was no burden to 
them, even at this busy time. 

After all this, it was only natural that 
Hilary should become much attached as 
well as grateful to his entertainers. Com- 
mon formality was dropped, and caste en- 
tirely sunk in hearty liking and loving- 
kindness. And young Lorraine was de- 
lighted to find how many pleasant virtues 
flourished under the thatch of that old 
house, uncoveted and undisturbed, inas- 
much as their absence was not felt in the 
mansions of great people. 

This affection for virtue doubtless 
made him feel sadly depressed and lone- 
ly, when the time at length arrived for 
quitting so much excellence. 

“In the van he came, and in the van 
he would go,” he replied to all remon- 
strance ; and the Grower liked him all 
the better for his loyalty to the fruit- 
coach. Soit was settled when Crusty 
John was “ going up light” fora Thurs- 
day morning, that Hilary should havea 
mattress laid in the body of the vehicle, 
and a horse-cloth to throw over him, if 
the night should prove a cold one. For 
now a good drop of rain had fallen, and 
the weather seemed on the change 
awhile. 

“JT must catch you another dish of 
trout,” said Hilary to Mrs. Lovejoy; 
“when shall I have such a chance again? 
The brook is in beautiful order now; and 
thanks to your wonderful skill and kind- 
ness, I can walk again quite well now.” 

“ Yes, fora little way youcan. But you 
must be sure not to overdo it. You may 
fish one meadow, and one only. Let me 
see. You may fish the long meadow, 
Hilary ; then you will have neither stile 
nor hedge. The gate at this end un- 
latches, mind. And I will send Phyllis 
to let you out at the lower end, and to 
see that you dare not go one step fur- 
ther. She shall be there at half-past six. 
The van goes at eight, you know, and we 
must sit down to supper at seven exact- 
] 7? 

: Upon this understanding he set forth, 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
meeting Miss Clitherow in the lane, he 
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begged her, as an especial favour, to 
keep out of Mrs. Lovejoy’s way for the 
next two hours only. Phyllis, a good- 
natured girl on the whole, though a little 
too proud of her beauty perhaps, readily 
promised what he asked, and retired to a 
seat in the little ash coppice to read a 
poem, and meditate upon the absent 
Gregory. 

Lorraine was certainly in luck to-day, 
for he caught a nice basket of fish down 
the meadow ; and towards the last stickle 
near the corner, where silver threads of 
water crossed, and the slanting sunshine 
cast a plaid of soft gold over them, light 
footsteps came by the side of the hedge, 
and a pretty shadow fell near him. 

“ Miss Lovejoy!” cried Hilary: “how 
you amaze me! Why, I thought it was 
Phyllis who was coming to fetch me. I 
I may call her Phyllis, oh yes, she al- 
lows me. She is not so very ceremo- 
nious. But some people are all dignity.” 

“ Now you want to vex me the very 
last thing. And they call you so sweet- 
tempered! Iam so sorry for your dis- 
appointment about your dear friend Phyl- 
lis. But I am sure I looked for her 
everywhere, before I was obliged to come 
myself. Now I hope you have not found 
the poor little trout quite so hard to please 
as you are.” 

“ At any rate, not so shy of me, as 
somebody has been for a fortnight. Be- 
cause I was in trouble, I suppose, and 
pain, and supposed to be groaning.” 

“ How can you say such bitter things ? 
It shows how very little you care —at 
least, that is not what I mean at all.” 

“ Then, if you please, what is it that 
you do mean?” 

“TI mean that here is the key of the 
gate. And my father will expect you at 
seven o’clock.” 

“ But surely you will have a look at my 
trout? They cannot bite, if I can.” 

He laid his fishing-creel down on the 
grass, and Mabel stooped over it to hide 
her eyes; which (in spite of all pride 
and prudence) were not exactly as she 
could have wished. But they happened 
to be exactly as Hilary wished, and 
catching a glimpse of them unawares, he 
lost all ideas except of them, and basely 
compelled them to look at him. 

** Now, Mabel Lovejoy,” he said, slowly, 
and with some dread of his own voice; 
“can you look me in the face, and tell 
me you do not care twopence for me ?” 

“T am not in the habit of being rude,” 
she answered, with a sly glance from 
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under her hat; “that I leave for other 
people.” 

“Well, do you like me, or do you 
not?” 

“You do ask the most extraordinary 
questions. We are bound to like our 
visitors,” 

“T will ask a still more extraordinary 
question. Do you love me, Mabel?” 

For a very long time he got no answer, 
except a little smothered sob, and two 
great tears that would have their way. 
“ Darling Mabel, look up and tell me. 
Why should you be ashamed to say? I 
am very proud of loving you. Lovely 
Mabel, do you love me ?” 

“]—I—I am—very—much afraid 
— I almost do.” 

She shrank away from his arms and 
eyes, and longed to be left to herself for 
a little. And then she thought what a 
mean thing it was to be taking advantage 
of his bad leg. With that she came back, 
and to change his thoughts said, “ Show 
me a trout in the brook now, Hilary.” 

“ You deserve to see fifty for being so 
good. There, you must help me along, 
you know. Now just stand here, and let 
me hold you, caretully and most steadily. 
No, not like that. That will never do. 
I must at least have one arm round you, 
orin you go,and I have to answer for 
your being ‘drownded’!” 

“Drowned! You take advantage now 
to make me so ridiculous. The water is 
scarcely six inches deep. But where are 
the little troutsies ?” 

“There! There! Do you see that 
white stone? Now look at it most stead- 
fastly, and then you are sure not to see 
them. Now turn your head like that a 
little, not too much, whatever you do. 
Now, what do you see, most clearly ?” 

“Why, I see nothing but you and me, 
in the shadow of that oak-tree, standing 
over the water, as if we had nothing bet- 
ter in the world to do!” 

“We are standing together, though. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ Well, even the water seems to think 
so. And what can be more change- 
able ?” 

“ Now look at me, and not at the water. 
Mabel, you know what I am.” 

“Hilary, I wish I did. That is the 
very thing that takes such a long time to 
find out.” 

“ Now, did I treat youin sucha spirit ? 
Did | look at you, and think, ‘ Here is a 
rogue I must find out’?” 

“No, of course, you never did. That 
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is not in your nature. At the same time, 
perhaps, it might not matter so long to 
you, as it must to me.” 

She met his glad eyes with a look so 
wistful, yet of such innocent reliance, to 
assuage the harm of words, that Hilary 
might be well excused for keeping the 
Grower’s supper waiting, as he did that 
evening. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 


A MEMORIAL 


BY REV. H. R. HAWEIS, 


A voLuME of the late Emanuel Oscar 
Menahem Deutsch’s litegary remains has 
just appeared. To an immense outside 
public Mr. Deutsch was simply tire gifted 
author of the G.sarterly Review article on 
the Talmud, which made such a sensation 
in 1867; but toa very large social circle 
he was known as a man of deep sympa- 
thies, keen wit, rare humour, immense 
range of brilliant conversation, encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, and not only the finest 
living Semitic scholar, but the most ge- 
nial and true-hearted of friends. 

For nearly two years before his death, 
he had practically disappeared from the 
world, and for one year at least he was 
hardly seen by some of those who had 
been his most intimate associates. As 
he passed the greater part of that sad 
time in my house, I cannot refuse to ac- 
cede to a request which has frequently 
been made to me, and I now send a few 
pages written some months ago, believ- 
ing that much of the following account 
will not only give a sad satisfaction to 
many of his friends, but will be read with 
interest by that wider circle who are 
about to be made acquainted with his 
literary remains. 

I feel that I shall best perform my task 
by putting together the following brief 
summary of words, incidents, letters, and 
reflections. And I will begin from the 
time when I first knew Mr. Deutsch, 
about 1865. 

I was in the habit of meeting him oc- 
casionally at Sydenham, soon after the 
appearance of his famous Talmud article. 
He was then stout and well and full of 
spirits, passing from the absorption of 
study to the relaxation of society with an 
ease and thorough enjoyment which was 
highly characteristic of him, The whole 


man was in every action and word —nor 
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was there any action or word ‘unworthy 
of the whole man. This was his thor- 
oughness. His light flow of spirits was 
amazing, his ready wit and simple geni- 
ality boundless and unfailing. But even 
at this time, the immense strain of work 
was beginning to tell upon him, and 
strange to say, the immense success of 
his Talmud article began to oppress and 
sadden him. The article had been 
thrown off —a colossal fragment indeed, 
but a mere foretaste or hint of the gen- 
eral character of that special work which 
ke believed would some day culminate in 
an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the world. The Talmud article 
would have been the Preface to that 
work, 

He told me with what mingled excite- 
ment and fear he first became aware of the 
sensation which this fragment was produ- 
cing. At first when it was upon all men’s 
lips he felt inclined to hide himself and 
avoid the public praises which followed 
him. There was something to him pre- 
mature and incommensurate about the 
stir which he had himself created. The 
exceptional genius, the years of absorbed 
enthusiasm and research could, indeed, 
no longer be hid away from the world ; 
but still he was jealous of himself, he did 
not wish to be judged on the Talmud 
article, careful and thorough and master- 
ly as he knew it to be; and he was op- 
pressed at having awakened so soon ex- 
pectations that it would take him years of 
health and labour to realize. There were 
times when he bitterly regretted, for this 
and for other reasons, ever having writ- 
ten it. So completely at sea then was 
the first Zimes paragraph — which ap- 
peared in the week of his death, and 
which hinted that, encouraged by the 
success of his Talmud article, he con- 
templated writing a larger work. He 
was encouraged by nothing, and he was 
discouraged by nothing. Hehad his own 
work —not the cataloguing of books at 
the British Museum, but the work he was 
specially born into the world to do,— he 
knew what this work was, and no ap- 
plause would have encouraged, and no 
official worry been able to turn him aside 
from that his mission—more sacred to 
him than anything else on earth. 

Of this work it is not my intention here 
'to speak particularly. The immense gap 
which no scholar now living can fill up, 
/must be dwelt upon by others. The ir- 
reparable loss to literature will be felt and 
‘acknowledged sooner or later through- 
out the civilized world. The publication 
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of afew of the letters received by him in time. We spoke of some eminent 


from the greatest hte | 
parts of the world, would 


scholars in all men who had lately broken down under 
soon settle for! the strain of work, 


I found that he was 


the general public the question of Mr.! in the habit at times of writing all night ; 


Deutsch’s absolute supremacy in his own 
sphere. For this supremacy he had been 
slowly fitted by nature and culture. He 
has often told me how, when he was a 
little boy, his father would read out to 
him passages of the Talmud and explain 
their touching import, unfolding to him 
their deep connection with Jewish modes 
of thought and character, until the barest 
ceremony would stand out full of tender 
spiritual meaning, and the boy often 
melted into tears as the ancient page be- 
came lit up for him once more with that 
sacred charm which made every letter of 
it so dear to the Jews of old. To the 
Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
from boyhood he thus brought a peculiar 
insight and enthusiasm, allied to unri- 
valled powers of application and combina- 
tion — sympathies of an almost universal 
reach, which enabled him to bind the 
Past and the Present together, and to in- 
terpret the one by the other, —to ex- 
press in terms of to-day the secrets of 
other ages, to trace the unity of human 
thought and passion, the common springs 
of human delusion, the common sources 
of human aspiration. These and other 
rare qualities of the poet, the critic, the 
linguist, the philosopher, and the littéra- 
teur met in one, and made Mr. Deutsch 
so especially fit to rehabilitate the transi- 
tion period of the Jewish history, to lay 
bare the mental condition of the Eastern 
world at and previous to the time of the 
coming of Jesus Christ, and to trace the 
subtle relations which existed between 
the religions of the old world and the 
religions of the new. But nothing of 
this can strictly belong to my personal 
narrative of him. 

It was, I think, late in the summer of 
1869 that I first spoke seriously to Mr. 
Deutsch about the state of his health. 
We met at a country house, and after 
dinner I walked up and down the lawn with 
him alone for about an hour, and instead of 
listening to him as I was always glad to 
do, I talked almost incessantly. I missed 
in him the spontaneous light-hearted flow 
of spirits, his gaiety seemed more forced, 
he was excited and restless, he looked 
worn and anxious. He told me he got no 
sleep, and I then had a very strange 
and strong presentiment that all was not 
right — so strong, that, although a mere 
acquaintance I charged him with over- 
working himself and implored him to rest 
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the three famous 7imes’ articles (amongst 
the Remains) for which he was paid £100, 
were produced under enormous pressure. 
Throughout he was determined that 
neither his special studies nor his literary 
work should interfere with the exact dis- 
charge of his official duties at the British 
Museum ; and the morning often found 
him still pen in hand aftera night spent 
in sleepless toil. Then he would hastily 
swallow some breakfast, and appear at 
the British Museum at the regulation 
hour. There his mid-day meal was often 
neglected or omitted altogether ; he was 
trading madly upon an iron frame. 

When something of all this burst upon 
me, I wondered that his friends were not 
more anxious about him. But he was 
still so merry and brilliant, that I sup- 
pose every one was thrown off their 
guard. I remember urging him to marry, 
and I then became acquainted with his 
peculiar view upon the subject, which he 
he has often repeated to me since. Nev- 
er to marry was a settled principle in his 
life. He thought it at all times a hazard- 
ous experiment for two people to make, 
especially in a country where legal sep- 
aration was very difficult. Personally, as 
regarded himself, he was extremely open 
and explicit, and I never knew him waver ; 
he said, —“I should never marry, if I 
lived a hundred years. / don’t want to 
bea sbappy man.’ My mother longs so 
for me to find a wife, but a man either 
marries or becomes great. The more di- 
verse his interests the worse for what 
ought to absorb his whole life —his 
work ;” and when the cases of illustrious 
married men were quoted, his wit, readi- 
ness, and encyclopedic knowledge, sup- 
plied him with a torrent of ready answers. 
Socrates married to learn patience; Na- 
poleon tried it twice and failed; Nelson, 
Byron, Shelley, were other apposite 
cases; if a man had been great and 
happy married, still he might have been 
greater single. His own father, he would 
say, would have been a most remarkable 
man had he never married, and that had 
been a lesson to him. 

His view of women was quite Jewish — 
he regarded them as distinctly inferior to 
men, although he was full of tenderness. 
and respect towards them ; nor did he in 
the least underrate the genius of many 
illustrious women of his acquaintance — 
exceptions which he did not care to ac- 
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count for — still nothing could reconcile 
him to the woman’s rights movement; 
woman’s sphere was home, and his talk 
upon this matter would have pleased the 
“oldest inhabitant,” a joke A which he 
was particularly fond. Yet he was a 
sturdy advocate for the better education 
of women —it was the platform woman 
he hated. 

He was a great favourite with women, 
and full of sweetness and high-minded 
chivalry towards them; only to them he 
was the Sir Galahad of Savaus, they 
never turned him away for one moment 
from the Holy Grail of his ardent pur- 
suit. He took pleasure in their society, 
with the ease and simple unconstrained 
pleasure of a child; in this way he was 
on intimate terms with several, but in no 
other way, and over the rumours of his 
being in love, or intending marriage, 
which were sometimes abroad, he him- 
self laughed heartily, though he never 
contradicted them. Those who knew 
him at all would not believe them, and as 
for the rest he did not care; “ Let them 
clank,” * said he, with his peculiar haugh- 
tiness and serene pride and confidence in 
his own character. At bottom he was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, with a true Pharisee’s con- 
tempt for the weaknesses of common 
men and for tittle-tattle. He had the 
most genuine loathing for immorality of 
any man I ever knew, but it did not par- 
take of the nature of saintly asceticism in 
him at all. It was merely the taste of a 
‘scrupulously clean man who would not 
touch pitch. He once said to his doctors 
he would never stoop to pick even health 
out of a dung-hill. This was his egotism. 
In some circles, he was often twitted 
upon the serene nature of his attach- 
ments. He was not hard upon others, — 
he thought them weak, he seldom be- 
lieved them to be bad, — but of himself 
he would say with an intensely Jewish, 
and what some will call an extremely anti- 
Christian pride — “I am I.” 

This pride of integrity marked him 
from an earlyage. He told me that when 
he first became his own master, some 
meddling friend, or some mistake, made 
his parents suspect him of irregular con- 
duct. He was deeply hurt, but too proud 
to explain or deny ; it was to him incon- 
ceivably galling to be misunderstood by 
those whom he loved, and who loved 
him. He absented himself from them, 
he would not speak to them, he was mis- 
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erable, his affectionate nature longed for 
reconciliation, but the wrong done to 
his integrity was too bitter, and those 
who had wronged him were compelled to 
make the first move. He carried this 
kind of reticence to an extreme length in 
after life — he seldom contradicted a ru- 
mour — hardly ever refuted a lie — some 
things were too mean for him to notice, 
others were too dirty for him to touch: 
“ Let them clank,” “I am I.” 

Mr. Deutsch slowly, very slowly awak- 
ened to the fact that, with a few excep- 
tions, he was officially surrounded by 
men, not only mentally, but, with a few 
exceptions, morally smaller than himself. 
He entered upon his official duties eigh- 
teen years ago with a light heart, a burn- 
ing enthusiasm, an immense constitution, 
and such qualities for the attainment of 
supreme results as rarely meet in any 
one student. He had ambition, but his 
ambition was of the noblest order, not 
to achieve, but to deserve fame —he, 
therefore, of all men was content to wait, 
and he did wait —and work in happy ob- 
scurity for eighteen years. He was the 
most joyous, the most helpful, the most 
generous, the most guileless of men. 
Right and left he was used by scholars 
and students ; if anything was wanted in 
the Museum, Mr. Deutsch was the man ; 
if any other department was in difficulty, 
—an insoluble problem, an illegible in- 
scription, characters that no one could 
read, books no one could catalogue, ref- 
erences no one could make out,— Mr. 
Deutsch was applied to, and never ap- 
plied to in vain. He did not seem to 
notice that men unworthy of him often 
sucked his brains ; he was never jealous 
that others should get the credit of work 
done by him. The work was done; 
“The cause, the good cause,’’ he would 
often say, referring tu the advance of his 
own special studies, “had been helped 
on.” 

“What does it matter?” was his con- 
stant reply, when I remonstrated with 
him for allowing himself to be pumped 
right and left. But when in one moment 
he leapt into fame with the Talmud arti- 
cle ; when constant inquiries for him at 
the British Museum brought his obscure 
name perpetually before his superiors ; 
when an official invitation to the opening 
of the Suez Canal arrived from the Vice- 
roy of Egypt to Mr. Deutsch, of the 
British Museum; when it was known 
that a public banquet had been given to 
him at Edinburgh ; that flattering invi- 
tations had reached him to visit the 
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United States and deliver lectures ; when 
the Royal Institution opened its doors to 
him for the same purpose; when one of 
our Royal Princesses considered herself 
fortunate in securing the first MS. page 
of the Talmud article ; when Mr. Deutsch 
became, against his will, the Lion of a 
London Season, an honoured guest at 
the table of the Prime Minister, and even 
a stock subject of public comment at the 
popular entertainments of the day ; when, 
in short, Savams arrived to see him at 
the institution where he was a mere sub- 
ordinate, and letters of gratitude and eu- 
logy reached him from all parts of the 
civilized world, from those who were 
themselves masters in his own depart- 
ment of learning; when the Talmud ar- 
ticle was published in an “ édition de 
luxe” by the French Academy des Bibli- 
ophiles, and translated into German, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Russian, Danish, 
Swedish, and even Icelandic,— things be- 
gan to change. , 

It was discovered, for the first time, 
that Mr. Deutsch was too valuable a pub- 
lic servant to be spared to go to the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. The authorities 
began to have in Mr. Deutsch’s case, a 
high sense of what was due to the public 
service, and their scrupulous integrity 


was summarily vindicated at his expense. 
In fact, no personal feeling was allowed 
to interfere with what they doubtless 
conceived to be their duty as adminis- 


trators of a great public trust. They car- 
ried the principle so far, that when a doc- 
ument numerously signed, by the Dean 
of Westminster, Lord Strangford, Raw- 
linson, Lane Layard, and others, (every 
one of whom stood at the head of his 
own department in special learning,) pe- 
titioning parliament to appoint Mr. 
Deutsch keeper of Semitic antiquities 
at the British Museum, was handed 
to the authorities of that institution, to 
be through them presented in due form 
to the trustees, the document being 
slightly inaccurate in its technical terms 
of address, was quietly shelved and 
never presented at all. ; 
Mr. Deutsch was very slow to take in 
the bearing of all this. It was difficult 
for him to believe that others were actu- 
ated by motives too exalted to influence 
him, or even to enter his head. He re- 
treated inch by inch from any friendship, 
intimacy, or tie once contracted —it 
took him a long time to reverse the whole 
temper and tone of his conduct to those 
by whom he was daily surrounded, and 
from having been the most open, gen- 
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erous, good-natured, and amiable of men, 
to become at last the most reserved, cold, 
cautious, and suffering of the subordi- 
nates in the British Museum. But I am 
anticipating. 

A letter, dated March 22, 1870, in an- 
swer to an invitation, gave us the first 
definite warning of that dreadful storm 
which took three years from that time to 
shatter his life. “ Alas! I am invalided, 
and my 4sculapius makes a wry face at 
the very notion of my ever getting out of 
his soft clutches again.” A month or so 
later came a similar letter, in which he 
says, “If I can crawl (or take a crawler 
to do it for me) to the festive board — I 
cannot dispose over my next few hours 
without a groan and a D. V. (which shall 
be explained orally —it differs slightly 
in my version),‘I yet shall do my little 
utmost to come.” 

At the end of the summer we went 
abroad, and the next note I received 
from him, in December, 1870, was dated 
from 47A, Welbeck Street, only a few 
doors from my own house. A kind and 
devoted friend employed like himself at 
the British Museum had at last literally 
dug him out of his lodgings and brought 
him, at the command of his kind medical 
attendant, Sir Henry Thompson, within 
easy reach of his constant aid. He un- 
derwent there some test operation. “I 
marvel,” he writes, “that I live to teléthe 
tale. I now am opiated, and hocussed, 
and stupefied.” 

Being utterly unfit for work, after a 


‘considerable amount of negotiation and 
l haggling, he obtained, in addition to a 


temporary absence, some months of sick 
leave. Other obscure men had had it 
for the asking, but the interest of the 
country demanded more caution in Mr. 
Deutsch’s case. I at once stepped over 
to see him. I could not gather how ill 
he was all at once. His rooms were gen- 
erally full of visitors. Some brought him 
flowers—others fruit and delicacies. 
With one or two exceptions those who 
knew of his whereabouts came to see 
him, and a few were in almost constant 
attendance upon him. Amongst these 
was Sir Henry Thompson, to whom and 
to his wife Mr. Deutsch’s gratitude was 
unbounded. He would often say, “I 
owe Sir Henry Thompson what I can 
never repay — he has been as tender and 
good to me, and as gentle, as a woman.” 
Such expressions of gratitude were rare 


‘from Mr. Deutsch, for although no man 


felt more deeply what was done for him, 
he seldom spoke of it—he knew hi 
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friends would understand a look or pres- 
sure of the hand better. 

One night I found him alone in great 
suffering— he never seemed to know 
what to do, or how to do it —a life of ro- 
bust health had left him absolutely awk- 
ward and helpless in sickness, so that he 
was thankful for my aid. He shrunk 
from ill-health — he could not bear to be 
touched — fomentations and blisters were 
horrors to him, not because of the pain, 
but because of the unnatural and miser- 
able processes involved,—of all which 
things he had a peculiar loathing ; he 
was also intensely, with all a Jew’s sensi- 
tiveness, open to physical pain. All this 
must be remembered when we think of 
the last three years of his life, which con- 
sisted of nothing but a series of medical 
and surgical appliances, some of incon- 
ceivable horror, and a succession of pro- 
tracted bodily agonies, disappointments, 
and bitter humiliations which those who 
were witness of can never remember with- 
out tears. 

One night I left him after administer- 
ing the usual opiates, and the next morn- 
ing I found him before his untouched 
breakfast. I saw that no casual care 
could now help him through, however 
kind and devoted. He could not eat — 
his bell was incessant—the lodging- 
house, now little but a thoroughfare for 
Mr?’ Deutsch’s friends, began to be up in 
arms —his meals were worse cooked — 
his bell unanswered—he was left at 
times at night in a dead swoon on the 
floor in his struggles to pull a bell which 
no one heeded. I wondered that none 
of his friends took him in to nurse him. 
I think some asked him to stay, but as 
he had concealed his state from as many 
as he could, he naturally declined; be- 
sides none lived near enough to Sir 
Henry Thompson. I lived in the next 
street. I did not think that such a man 
ought to be left to die so. 

Witb Sir Henry’s leave, he came over 
— just across the way —to our house. I 
took him for a little turn in the sunshine, 
one morning at twelve o’clock; he 
seemed full of a gush of hope and spirits. 
We got as far as Regent Street; he 
chatted cheerfully — looked already better 
—came back to our house to lunch —ate 
and drank well for the first time for 
weeks, and from that day never went 
back to his lodging over the way. 

I wish now to be particularly explicit, 
for the sake of Mr. Deutsch’s numerous 
friends and acquaintances —for it was 
from the time that he first took up his 
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abode with us (January 13th, 1871), that 
he first began to be invisible to most of 
the incessant callers. 

Mr. Deutsch had a little private sitting- 
room near the street door, downstairs, to 
which his friends might have ready ac- 
cess when he desired; he also had the 
use of the adjoining dining-room for the 
same purpose. He slept upstairs, within 
call. We never took the responsibility of 
seeing any of his friends without exact 
and special directions from him of what 
we were to say. He gave his own direc- 
tions to the servants, with which we 
never interfered. 

I say this to show how completely his 
relations with his friends to the last were 
independent of us. It is not possible to 
deny that more and more he refused to 
see the people that called, and from those 
who did gain access to him he tried to 
conceal carefully his real state. For this 
secrecy there were valid reasons. He 
was watched, and any rumour of his being 
permanently disabled would, he knew, 
lead to asummons to resign his only 
means of subsistence; and in such a 
state to seek any other was out of the 
question ; —-that state had, therefore, to 
be concealed as carefully as possible. 
On his reappearing at his post, a medical 
certificate was insisted upon, quite con- 
trary to precedent, certifying that he 
could do his work. But all this conceal- 
ment made my position a very difficult 
one. My office, however, was merely to 
deliver his messages and keep his coun- 
sel, and I never stirred an inch beyond 
my commission. The troubles, small and 
great, that overwhelmed him in connec- 
tion with the British Museum, I of course 
could not be a stranger to— but of this 
later. 

We could not tell at first, from one 
moment to another, how he would be. 
Sometimes unexpectedly for an hour he 
would be almost without pain — then 
prostrate. Any change did him good for 
the moment, and his immense energy 
gave him hope. He would, when able to 
see us at all, laugh and joke with flashes 
of his old manner, but a deep depression 
had settled upon him, and he began to 
feel that his respite from work was doing 
him no permanent good. It soon became 
evident that the most skilled physicians 
and surgeons could not touch his malady, 
and towards the spring of 1871 he longed 
wearily for a change of air. He left us 
mer went down to Bournemouth by him- 
self. 

“ How do I sit solitarily!” he writes. 
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“Moses on the ruins of Carthage and 
Alexander in the old Thames Tunnel are 
really not to be compared to my state. 
As to that state.. 
mother’s care to both the landscape and 
the mineral waters. Ahimé! I didn’t 
know that I could again be longing to 
such an extent for some of my fellow. 
creatures — some only, I beg to add at 
once !— my pen is as weary as my poor 
body.” At his own urgent entreaty, we 
joined him at Bournemouth. He came 
out of the hotel to welcome us, with that 
quick, light step which he retained up to 
the last few months of his life, when his 
walk became a mere agonized crawl. We 
took him into lodgings with us after a 
battle-royal over the monstrous hotel bill, 
in which he fought the whole of the hotel 
single-handed with incomparable energy, 
until he had cowed them into something 
like honesty. Our rooms overlooked a 
pine wood — our window opened low on 
to a green lawn. There was one bird 
kept singing all day the same note, for 
which we invented sundry meanings, he 
supplying generally the comic ones. 
This change seemed to do good. He 
kept drinking some new bottled water, 
which for two days had a wonderful 
effect on him; then came the usual re- 
lapse. We left him in about a week, 


with a feeling that no real good had been 


done, and he soon came back tous. In 
that summer he made a few of those pro- 
digious efforts at mastering his malady 
that were to me so astonishing, and which 
certainly had the desired effect of com- 
pletely blinding his friends. 

Once or twice he took his seat at our 
table with a mixed company and talked 
as brilliantly as ever. Several times he 
went out with us to dinner, and got 
through his evenings somehow. He then 
seemed always in wild spirits — laughing 
and joking. He told me afterwards that 
he dared not stop—his agony was so 

reat; but he kept it under until he got 

ome, to pass those fearful nights of 
which perhaps he and I alone knew all 
the horrors. Under the heaviest opiates 
he could never sleep more than half an 
hour or three-quarters at most; he was 
then hunted up by his agony, and had to 
go through by himself in a drowsy and 
stupefied state pony surgical opera- 
tion, the pain of which no doubt roused 
him thoroughly, and which had to be re- 
peated sometimes ten times a night. 


This was his life day and night for the! 
last two years—whether at home or 


- I shall prefer a: 
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abroad — here or in the midst of work at 
the British Museum. 

In the autumn of 1871 we left him at 
16, Welbeck Street, and went to Scotland, 
and then to Venice. His letters to us 
are always the same curious mixture of 
Satire, wit, and despair which continued 
down to the last. 

Aug. 26th, 1871. — “ No further excite- 
ment from S—: I have told every one 
that ‘I’d come when I could,’ and since I 
couldn’t and shall not could, for some 
time — there is no more to say.” 

Aug. 24th. — “1 am in a state of blind 
drunkenness owing to a few quarts of 
laudanum taken overnight.” 

Sept. 2nd. —‘ Who turned up the other 
day but the lonely ?— he gave a bachelor 
dinner, and wanted me, which I however 
politely yet firmly declone: I wonder 
whether anything will ever take me out 
into those regions again.” 

Sept. 21st.— “Iam simply engaged in 
shivering and shaking all day long. I am 
not quite so bad as when you left.” 

His leave was up in June; and, infi- 
nitely worse than when he began it, he 
braced himself up to return to his duties 
at the British Museum. I did not think 
it was possible that he could survive this 
many weeks, and we watched the effect it 
produced upon him with intense anxiety, 
But this change at first seemed, like so 
many others, actually to do him good, 
Friends, when he re-appeared, noticed 
that he looked worn and thin—he re- 
fused to go anywhere or see any one, but 
beyendatia few saw much amiss ; never- 
theless, his life was even then as I have 
described it above. But he was deter- 
mined not to break down. 

After one of his terrible nights he 
would rattle off in the morning in a cab 
which shook him to pieces, go through 
his tale of bricks, and return about half- 
past four. I dreaded to meet him on 
these occasions. His face appeared 
sunken and cadaverous, with a pitiful, al- 
most savage look of dull pain fixed upon 
it; he seemed after the strain to lose all 
control over his features, and the mus- 
cles relapsed and fell anyhow. For the 
next hour or two the reaction was com- 

lete. Sometimes he was fiercely hungry, 

ut could eat nothing, his digestion being 
already half-destroyed with opiates. At 
others he would lie down in a kind of 
shivering fit, and fall into almost deathly 
insensibility, from which he awoke in 
dreadful pain. About eight or nine in 
the evening there would often be a short 
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respite ; he would sit up, and we would 
join him — he would smoke and chat, and 
forget himself and take a little tea. 
With the slightest respite his spirits and 
courage returned, together with his 
considerateness for me — his regret for a 
hasty word wrung from him by pain — 
his Sone that he might pull through — 
then suddenly in the midst of merriment, 
“Go,” he would say, waving his hand, 
and his face would fall, and we left him 
alone with his dark enemy to prepare 
himself for another night of opiates and 
agony. Latterly no opiates seemed to 
touch him; opium had then to be intro- 
duced externally at short intervals. Still 
he obstinately opposed all suggestions of 
hired attendants, and had the utmost hor- 
ror of strangers about him. 

He complained bitterly, like many 
others, of the ventilation and heating of 
the British Museum. One day every one 
was oppressed with the closeness and 
heat ; the next every one was shivering 
with cold. He complained that he was 
kept needlessly standing in draughty 
passages; was refused the use of a 
screen where he sat all day in a draught ; 
suffered from cold feet, his mat having 
been removed for several days. The 
books it was his speciality to catalogue, 
were taken from him, and hack work, 
well paid for as he would say at {40a 
—_ (his own salary was £300), was given 

im to do; indeed, he said that an at- 
tempt had been made to take him from 
his place and set him to work with clerks 
of an inferior official grade. Atsthis he 
rebelled successfully. But after all, was 
not Mr. Deutsch bound to do as he was 
bid, and was it the business of the au- 
thorities to attend to his comfort more 
than to that of any one else? Such pal- 
try complaints, such mere official details, 
could hardly be made public; if they 
were, they could be expiained, and it 
could always be said, as it was said, that 
he imagined things. This, I think, was 
the most bitter pill he had to swallow. 
Even some of his friends told him that 
every one wished him well at the British 
Museum, that the persecution was quite 
imaginary. He imagined that certain 
persons had signed a document about 
him which had been shelved; he im- 
agined that fitting work was taken from 
him, and unfitting work given to him ; he 
imagined the draughts and the bad air. 
He imagined, too, that after serving the 
country for eighteen years, he ought to 
have had some kind of recognition as 
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well as many others who had served it 
for less; he imagined that there was 
some difficulty in getting even a paltry 
rise of £20 a-year at the last; he im- 
agined that some who were his friends to 
his face, were his enemies behind his 
back ; in short, there were no limits to 
his imagination. 

No, Mr. Deutsch’s imagination was 
not quite so active as that of some of his 
friends ; at all events, I, who from day to 
day witnessed his sufferings, could not 
be quite blind to some of the paltry, but 
not imaginary, details which aggravated 
those sufferings tenfold, and destroyed 
the little peace which might have been 
his. 

At last he could bear the journey no 
longer, and we were glad to think that, in 
taking lodgings close to the British Mu- 
seum, he passed practically under the 
care of another devoted friend. We 
were still his constant, and I think, only 
visitors ; but his own words and letters, 
and some notes made by my wife, will 
now best continue the narrative :—“ It 
was in the midst of the trouble and per- 
secution at the British Museum,” writes 
my wife, “that Mr. Deutsch first told me 
how utterly hopeless he was; we were 
standing by the window, and he was in 
great pain and worried to death; we 
were talking about things in general, and 
I was trying to comfort him by holding 
out hopes of a speedy change. He be- 
came much agitated. ‘It is useless to 
deny it, or to be blind to it, I am dying, 
and they are hunting me down in every 
way they can devise.’” 

Days now passed when he was unable 
to see even us— every now and then ha 
took out parts of what he grimly called 
his “holidays.” The “day’s holidays ” 
were the days when he was in too much 
pain to quit his bed. The “ week’s holi- 
days” were when he was to be kept un- 
conscious for days at a time. This 
meant undergoing some new operation or 
treatment; the greatest physicians and 
surgeons having given him up, he not 
unnaturally tried a weary succession of 
wild experiments which exhausted his 
slender exchequer and left him rather 
worse. We got letters from him, some- 
times almost illegible, nearly every day. 

Oct. 18th, 1871.—“ phe bottled lob- 
ster is grateful, though he is to be treated 
with care being very fragile, in his rela- 
tion to myself, I mean. I know you (my 
wife) went out toiling in the sun to get 
it for me, and that would be quite enough 
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to set me eating it till daybreak... . I 
am as lively as a cat to-night; but the 
night cometh. ...” 

The next morning, 19¢4. — “* Woe is me, 
Alhama! what a night! These intervals 
of ‘balmy rest’ now form the most mad- 
dening part of my existence.” 

Dec. 9th. —“ Vl do my extremest to 
come (fo see us), though having experi- 
mentally worked the arsenic shaft (@ med- 
tcal joke) to-day, and intending to do so 
to-morrow, I know not what my state 
may be.” 

Dec. 9th.—“1 am a little easier to- 
day ; but oh! so weak and prostrate, and 
my back refuses to write. There is a 
band outside playing, and rather well, old 
German tunes, to which I used to be 
young and merry once....If I can 
crawl I’ll crawl to you on Christmas.” 

Dec 13th. —“ No, woe is me, I cannot 
come. 1’m doing the 10 to 4 (at the Brit- 
tsh Museum) \ike a one-er, and my state 
when I return, and for hours after, is 
something piteous. Even I begin to 
commiserate my case. Lying down in 
absolute helpless dumbness with three 
backbiters on me (mustards, te know,) 
is my only chance. Then I rally towards 
the foods, chiefly the drinks... and 
then I collapse bedwards, preceded by a 
train of bottle-bearers. Meanwhile you 
shaw’tfret... 


or I promise to get much 
worse, and you know my powers of will.” 

He had to write to his family, from 
whom he had to conceal his state, as he 
told us his — parents would break 


their hearts to hear of it. He was greatly 
troubled to invent excuses for omitting 
his customary biennial visit ; his motives 
were naturally misconstrued, and the let- 
ters which he received from home 
grieved him. 

Fan. 16th. 1872.—“ There are rocks 
ahead in my family circle, if I don’t ac- 
count for my absence in a more satis- 
factory way.” . ; 

Fan. 19th.— “1 do verily begin to be- 
lieve that my course is not yet run — quite. 
There be casual flashes — I mean as of 
life again . . . but hush ! likewise all the 
more cotton wool. It would be great 
larks if the monomaniac reappeared on 
the stage again to receive the homages 
of the whole crew.” 

Fan. 22nd.— “1 fear I crowed a little 
too early. I have had another knock- 
down blow, and am still staggering. The 
doctor is permanent every afternoon now, 
staying hours, and his assistant spends 
p rtot the night with me, But I'll con- 


quer yet!” 
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Fan. 27th (Very badly written].— “ I’m 
not quite ‘the thing’ yet, am muchly 
shaken. To-morrow, uninterrupted bed ; 
but give me me time.” 

The following gives his own descrip- 
tion of his days :— 

Fan. 31st.— “ Again have I entered the 
dark recesses — with a vengeance. And 
vastly as I yearn to see you and R., I 
don’t see how it can be accomplished in 
my very faint state. I get home at four; 
lie down utterly helpless till about five, 
when the doctor comes, who sits an end- 
less time, evidently trying to lay the de- 
mon, or at least find out where he is at 
work. At half-past six my meal comes 
up, and as regularly goes down again. 
The assistant often stays till I am in bed, 
where I stay and drowse away by half- 
hours till eight next morning, when I rise 
well beaten and sore distrest. Nobody 
has been let near me for about twelve 
days now, as I am in permanent acute 
misery and pain. I can scarcely see 
what I write. The morphias deprive me 
now, alas, of the fulness of my sight. 
There is dimness and diminution and 
veiling over all objects. ... P.S.— Do 
you know of a respectable dog with a 
frill? for I really seem now to grow blind 
and blinder.” 

Feb. 14th.— “It was an ugly episode, 
but I did not miss half-an-hour of my 
British Museum time.” 

Feb. 16th.— “ 1 am more anxious to see 
you than I can say. I think the murder- 
ers will be gone to-morrow by six.” 

Feb. 20th.— “I did get to the concert 
and heard one Beethoven —” 

The following is a specimen of the kind 
of messages that he charged us to deliver 
to his friends : — 

March 15th— “1am ‘not quite well’ 
just now ; but this is quite private infor- 
mation. As to-—— it would be best to 
taboo my name utterly, or to ‘ change the 
conversation.’ Yes, mention the promos 
tion — quite casually as a thing got for 
me by my friends just a year and.a quar 
ter after its being due to me. Also that 
I have made my peace all round now with 
the British Museum, and am no longer a 
‘grievance ’—ratherthe contrary. As to 
my health it was very good with a little 
‘care’. . . never missed half-an-hour . . . 
the which prevents my going out much, or 
receiving friends here—which I never 
do... That’s all the information for 
him.” 

April 2nd.—“ These roses are passing: 
sweet and beauteous, and if I were of 2 
cryable nature, I’d howl now. Life has 
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precious few allurements left for me, but 
when I think of one or two things... 
the sight of roses or palm-trees some- 
where about the Pheenician coast, I could 
blubber or break somebody’s bones in 
impotent rage. But ho! hi without! we 
are observed! let’s dissemble. Who’s 
afraid? and I wish you wouldn’t make 
the thought of departure bitter in my 
mouth by caring.” 

About this time he had what he calls 
one of his worst and longest paroxysms. 
In one letter he speaks of his sufferings 
as so unexampled, that a book ought 
to be written about it all. He complains 
that not all medical and surgical art could 
at this time give him half-an-hour’s res- 

ite. 
Soon after this he actually turned up 
at the Royal Academy, and tried to look 
at the pictures. 

June roth he writes,— “ There is noth- 
ing left but an agonized bundle of bone 
and nerve,” but the rest of this letter is 
merely comic. 

Tke summer vacation was now at 
hand. He meant to make an effort to go 
abroad. We wanted him to come to us. 
August 10th (very badly written), — 
“ Can’t — doctor — very low — opium — 
bed—so sorry.” He soon afterwards 
went abroad. We heard from him sev- 
eral times from Brussels and Spa. The 
letters were full of entreaties to us to 
join him there, and as we were going to 
Holland, we went out of our way and 
joined him at Spa. 

Spa was crowded with visitors. I 
found him with difficulty in one of the 
large, dirty, noisy hotels—a wretched 
little stuffy room, full of mosquitoes, 
tawdry hangings, and his innumerable 
medicine bottles. I lost no time in pack- 
ing his things, and my wife walked him 
off to some lodgings we had taken apart 
from the town. Quiet, delicious air, 
overlooking a green valley, within sight 
and hearing of mountain springs, and 
within view of noble pine woods. Before 
he went he had one of his battles-royal 
with the hotel folk ; indeed, the cheating 
at the Spa hotels surpassed anything 
that I have ever met with in France, 
Italy, or Germany; the extortion was 
simply monstrous. They threatened to 
lock him into his room ; they threatened 
this dying man with the police ; but they 
were at last cowed by his terrible and 
trenchant invective. Even at such ab- 
ssurd moments the force of his character 
‘broke out. One after another shrunk 
away from him as he stood at bay with 
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his little black bag full of nothing but 
bottles and instruments of torture; and I 
verily believe that, weak and staggering 
as he ‘was, he would have kicked the 
whole crew downstairs, had they not left 
him in undisputed possession of the field. 
I confess that I went into such convul- 
sions of laughter that I could hardly finish 
the packing. 

The air at Spa seemed to revive him. 
We all walked about incessantly; he 
walked as much as we did, and drank a 
great deal more Spa water; but the 
change only lasted a day or two. All the 
symptoms returned, and then we noticed 
with pain the development of an exces- 
sive irritability which at times made it 
impossible to know what to do or to say. 
He was bound to go to the Rhine; we 
were bound for Holland. He now used 
every effort to induce us to accompany 
him and change all our plans. There 
were reasons which made it impossible 
for us to agree to this, my wife’s health 
amongst others. He seemed to forget 
that we had already come out of our way 
to be with him, and his disappointment 
led him to accusations of fickleness and 
unkindness which we could not feel that 
we had deserved. In referring to this, 
my wife writes in her notes, “It is neces- 
sary to record this, to show that two years 
of incessant suffering had left their mark 
on even a character of singular beauty, 
bravery, and patience. It seems to me 
now that this was a turning point in his 
illness: the last smouldering remnants of 
hope and resolution. to conquer which 
irritated and maddened him. The evil 
spirit seemed to tear him before leaving 
him. He had never been so irritable be- 
fore ; he never was afterwards.” His 
letters to my wife in Holland are full of 
regrets ; full of unimpaired affection for 
both of us, though our parting had been so 
unsatisfactory. After all, it was only for 
a few weeks, and we required breathing 
time ourselves from a certain incessant 
wear and tear. Touching these things 
he wrote sadly from Baden- Baden —“ You 
must not mind me; I am not always a 
responsible agent now.” 

From that time a significant change 
came over him, he was no longer to be 
taken in by any respites. His bitterness 
to those whom he thought had neglected 
him, or injured him, vanished; he felt the 
game was up; he was beaten, and the 
time to forgive the British Museum and 
every one else, had arrived. Of one and 
another who had spoken ill of him, or 
forgotten him, or worked against him, he 
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would say, “ He is a droll,” “ He is a weak- 
ling,” “He is a chatterbox.” When he 
met people whom he knew, abroad or 
elsewhere, he ceased to avoid them. 
Some one wrote to him “all of a sudden” 
with much affection : “I answered him,” 
he writes, “in the same strain.” Not 
that to the end he ever changed his opin- 
ions of things or people ; his significant 
words about them were always “Go 
down ;” after which, however bland his 
speech or conciliatory his letters to them, 
they never rose again. 

When he returned to his work at the 
British Museum, he was absolutely with- 
out hope and without anger. He told me 
that latterly he had nothing to complain 
of there —all persecution was at an end. 
They let him alone. He was even thank- 
ful that the work given him was trivial, 
absurdly trivial. There was no. longer 
any doubt about his appearance. His 
face was shrunken and drawn with pain, 
and he could now hardly walk. It was 
tolerably evident to every one at the 
British Museum that he was dying, and 
meant to drop at his post. He was not 
likely to decipher any more inscriptions, 
or write any more Talmud articles, or 
give any more trouble. 

Days and days passed now, and we 
stayed away at his own request. We 
only knew that his horrors were increas- 


ing. 

z one of his lucid moments he said to 
my wife, “ Do you know, mother,” that 
was his name for her, “there is a frightful 
curse —a nameless curse —laid on the 
man who touches or divulges certain 
sanctities in the Talmud, and I, the first 
man for hundreds of years who could 
read the secrets, have done it, and the 
curse is come upon me.” 

His studies to him were so sacred he 
would hardly ever speak of them. In- 
wardly we knew that he was constantly 
brooding over his unfinished work, On 
this my wife writes: —“ The long pro- 
tracted agony of three years’ suspense and 
perpetual pain, with all one’s life before 
One; the consciousness of rare and un- 
limited powers and nothing done, seemed 
to him an inexpressibly hard lot. The 
death of shame, too, came at the end, for 
to his mind a world-wide reputation based 
only on possibilities, and a name raised 
up on high with little or nothing to show 
for it, all eyes expectant of what never 
came, seemed to him a shame and a re- 
proach.” Latterly his celebrity mad- 
dened him. When he went abroad he 
found his “name in every little dirty 
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French, Swiss, Italian and even Egyp; 
tian sheetlet”—so much so that he 
“felt like a runaway forger.” “I have 
done nothing,” he would say. “ What is 
it all for? I will not have my name held 
up as a rebuke.” 

One night after long silence, his noble 
courage and manly endurance well-nigh 
forsook him. My wife, who was sitting 
by him, said she had never seen him 
mentally at so low an ebb. Any ex- 
pression of weakness or giving in was 
usually abhorrent to him. Scarcely a 
groan ever escaped him; now, he said, 
““T am so low and shaken, so weak, that I 
shall weep presently.” I cannot bear 
to trace even for the eyes of his 
friends, many other touching details. . But 
Strangely, at other times, down to the 
last, he could never resist a joke or a 
repartee. One Sunday, to rouse him 
from some depressed train of reflections, 
my wife said, “ How you do moralize ; 
you ought to keep a Sunday-schcol.” 
“So I do,” he answered, “that is why I 
have no fire to-day” —looking at the 
cold ashes. “What do you mean?” “I 
have no fire in order that I might keep 
my Sundays cool.” When he said this he 
had become almost insensible with acute 
pain. 

At last he began to feel that further 
work at the British Museum was impos- 
sible, and just at this terrible and anx- 
ious crisis he received unexpectedly 
leave to go to Egypt for his health. In- 
fluence had been used in high quarters 
unknown to him; but although he had 
always had powerful and willing friends, 
partly because they did not know, partly 
because it was hard to see quite what to 
do, everything that was done came too 
late. Three years ago Egypt, which he 
pined for, might have saved him—he 
now merely hastened there to his grave. 

Very sad was my last farewell to him, 
I think he was then busy destroying his 
papers ; he desired to leave nothing in- 
complete that could be published. Scat- 
tered articles of priceless value he left in 
print. Whether any MSS. of value es- 
caped I do not know. He was very quiet 
and collected and business-like that after- 
noon. He had no ill word for any one 
left; no sneer, even at the British Mu- 
seum. He wished to be at peace with 
all men. He was very hopeless. He 
told me he had paid all his debts, torn up 
his letters, and settled his affairs, and I - 
bade him farewell with tears, feeling sure 
that I should never see him again, and 
remembering the months and now the 
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years that he had been uppermost in my 
thoughts. 

Unexpectedly he called on the very 
day he left for Egypt, but I missed him, 
and he bade my wife farewell. No one 
living could have tended him with more 
care and forethought than she had done, 
and he knew this and felt it deeply. H 
was very dejected, and though meaning 
only to stay five minutes kept lingering 
till the afternoon was nearly gone. 

He should think of us much. He 
should hope to meet us on his way back. 
He asked for our little boy, of whom 
he was extremely fond, for he loved little 
children — even little gutter children de- 
lighted him. The little fellow, two years 
old, ran up to him and kissed him, and 
kept saying over and over again, “ Poor 
Uncle Deutsch! poor Uncle Deutsch.” 
It seemed to my wife like a fatal omen 
“ revealed to babes.” 

“You'll come back,” she said half 
lightly, “and you won’t care a bit for us ; 
after six months’ absence you will have 
wholly forgotten us.” He said very ear- 
nestly, “ No, I shan’t.” I do not think 
he believed in any recognition or re-union 
beyond the grave. And after this the 
last personal link was severed and noth- 
ing remained to us of him but the letters 
he wrote to us from abroad. 

We heard from Paris and Turin; he 
wrote in good spirits. We heard from 
Rome, two long letters, very closely and 
clearly written ; his disease was playing 
him the old trick —he was better. At 
this time he says of Sir Henry Thompson 
again, “1 do owe him a great debt.” 

In one letter there is a touching allu- 
sion to the spells of enjoyment which di- 
vided his spells of agony, and which 
shows how little his nature was soured 
by his disappointments and sufferings. 


Romg (last day of 1872). 

I am like one not in a dream, but tumbling 
from Heaven into Heaven, and my soul is one 
shout of Gloria and Hallelujah. What a 
blessing this cursed illness has been to me! 
I shan’t describe or tell—I can’t. It’s like 
several ninth symphonies piled one atop of the 
other. . . . Had I not strictest orders to go 
and seek a tomb among the stuffed crocodiles, 
here I’d remain, and if the end came I’d 
choose a spot I wot of (where I copied some 
strange inscriptions yesterday), and where the 
birds sing and the red flowers wave their 
heads gently, and where I’d mix with ashes 
nobler than anywhere else in the wide world. 
I can’t fall in, though I have tried, with the 
notion of the futility of life, which is supposed 
to come over you so very strongly here. Iam 
now a staunch believer in immortality, in the 
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goodness and in the unfathomable greatness 
of man, and out of those golden links that 
riveted the tender beauty of Hellas to the iron 
will of Rome, and to the graceful strength of 
the Renaissance (until the full blaze of this 
day has made one harmony of them all), there 
arise to my ears sounds as of distant melodies, 
half-broken, yet passing glorious. 

God bless us — what crooked ways I had to 
be'led to this consummation! Had I not lain 
groaning for nigh three years in dark misery, 
this sun would not appear to me half as 
golden, nor would my mind have been wrought 
to such morbidly swift and almost painful 
sensitiveness, that it feels and hears and sees 
and laughs out of ten millions of pores which 
were blocked up before. 


And now the strange fascination which 
the East always seemed to have for hin 
made him forget himself, even in his last 
extremity —it was the last yielding up of 
his mind to the scenes and emotions which 
were most dear to him, most inseparably 
connected with what had been his life- 
work, 


Carro — Moonsuing, Jan. 11. 

Ya Lélé ya chabibi, —I have not gone mad, 
nor is the above German or Irish, It only 
means, “ O night, O beloved,” and is the bur- 
den of every Arab’s song. Indeed, their Nile 
repertoire consists chiefly of these words. It 
would have done your little heart good to sit 
at the feet of a wild, illegitimate kind of 
violin, played by a blind old patriarch, to- 
gether with a small drumlet that tinkled, and 
an elegiac fife, that went piercing your body 
and soul, with me, that is — for I have just re- 
turned from an incoherent ramble through the 
gleaming white city of Kahira the stupendous, 
swimming in a flood of mellow moon. .. . 


Carro, Jan. 16. 

. . . I think I had better make friends with 
old Sphinx, who wagged her battered old nose 
audibly at me this time, and they have not 
much time before them to whom she beckons. 
Soit— I had within the last few days such vile 
pains again, that I first groaned for you, and 
then looked out for a bath of chloroform and 
opium, and between them I got the howl 
under, after three days’ and nights’ helpless 
misery and forlornness. And how I loathe 
that night raven who bawls out that prayer 
is better than sleep ! 


After this we got a letter dated Jan. 18, 
three o’clock A.M. from Cairo, and 
written in the middle of the grand ball 
given on the occasion of four royal wed- 
dings, full of glowing description that 
reads like the “Arabian Nights.” At 
this time he seemed pretty well to his 
friend Mr. Lang, from whom, hitherto, 
he appears to have concealed the mortal 
nature of his disease. 
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I give the few following extracts from 
letters addressed to my wife : — 
Feb 1. 


Talk of the glories of the East, I would 
have sold the whole of that decoration for one 
ha'porth of peace in the midst of the driz- 
zliest fog that ever darkened Tavistock; but 
nous avons changé, and so forth. I am better 
again and in tolerable cue. One more day, 
and I drop up the river. ... I smoke more 
than is good for me ; but then everybudy must 
work, you know, so | make cigarettes, and 
smoke them all day and many a long night, 
when only I and the moon and the dogs and 
the holy cads on the minarets are awake, It 
is a queer atmosphere to make a man dream 
away his little span of woe-begone life... . 
The stars are out, a-shining like young dollars, 
but much bigger and merrier, and there is a 
young crescent against a green-blue sky, and 
the palm hands stretched out against the trans- 
parent darkness, —sentimentally, beseechingly 
— and then comes (it’s a fact) a Schubert Im- 
promptu floating in on the back of a caressing 
little windlet all violet and wild jessamine 
fragrance. Dead as I am, I rise to it likea 
silly old salmon. .. . Ahimé! what life there 
is in the old skeleton yet. . . . There are fire- 
works “away” in the Regal Gardens, and I 
see the rockets going up and bursting into ten 
millions of green and blue and golden suns 
and moons and stars, and the distant sound of 

bals and trumpets strikes melodiously, 
like a far-away hunt on my ears, and it all 
feels somehow like an early German spring, 
all softness and caress, and no school this 
afternoon, with a full sixpence to spend freely 
on lollipops. I often wonder (Hamlet-like) 
whether it was better to give me this last 
“fillip” before the curtain fell... . How- 
ever, the gods be praised for what I have got, 
whatever and whenever the end be. .. . 


Luxor, which is Thebes, somewhere about 
the tweutieth of February. . . . The Nile and 
the temples and the mountains of Lybia and 
the desert and I, we look at each other, and 
there is none to interfere with our silent com- 
munings, morn and noon and star-time, save, 
perhaps, a palm or two that will come between 
with uplifted tender hands, beseeching, bless- 
ing. . . . I have bought you some baskets, and 
hope to bring them safely back. Likewise 
myself. And here’s the rub. I have not got 
on quite so fast as I hoped... . 


The last autograph letter we got from 
him is dated Cairo, 31st March. There 
he was dangerously worse, but, thought- 
ful to the last, he did not tell us this, and 
I feel certain that he himself believed 
that he would be able to get back in time 
to die with us,—a thought which was 
uppermost in his mind when he left us. 

Your letters have gone on to a place in the 


desert whence I shall most likely never re- 
cover them. I was too eager for them, and 
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telegraphed, as I came down, from a desert 
station where there was an unclad savage play- 
ing at wires, and he has done accordingly. 


He then describes how all has gone 
wrong with him, even in this letter en- 
forcing silence on us by his customary 
“hush,” and how, for the moment, he is 
better again, and concludes,— 


O that I could have you to take a little care 
of me... Ihave no lack of friends here, 
. - . But it’s hard work. . .. 

I would not let the mail go without sending 
you however small a token of life and affec- 
tion, and endless fond greetings to the dear 
ones (myself and our little boy). — ADDIO, thy 
shadowy A, 


Mr. Deutsch was soon after this re- 
moved to Alexandria. Leaning on the 
arm of his good friend, Mr. Lang of the 
Ottoman Bank, he managed to walk to 
his carriage, and drove straight to the 
Hospital of the Prussian Sisterhood, 
which he was never destined to leave. 
There he had every comfort, and the de- 
tails of his last days are now, through the 
kindness of Mr. Lang, in the hands of 
his friends. Into these it is needless for 
me to enter here at length. Suffice it 
to say that from that time Mr. Deutsch 
began to sink rapidly. When at last he 
became convinced that his end could not 
be far off, with his usual extraordinary 
mental energy he resolved to get “ home,” 
and a cabin was actually engaged and his 
passage paid. It was then that, too ill 
to write himself, he dictated a few lines 
to Mr. Lang for my wife. Even then our 
suspicions were not fully aroused, so 
carefully was the message worded so as 
not to alarm us. He was going to start 
for Southampton,— we should hear again, 
—and we were to meet him there. 

The full import of this last message is 
clear enough now. He thought he might 
be able to struggle just so far. When 
we received his last message he was al- 
ready dead—and dead amongst stran- 
gers. That was his last disappointment, 
So eager had he been to get back to us, 
so fully had he made up his mind that he 
would not die there, that he refused to 
give any messages or instructions until] 
too weak even to. speak. 

To the last his mind was clear; to the 
last he was dignified, and calm, and pa- 
tient to an astonishing degree ; so much 
so that on feeling the approach of death 
he would not doze off under opium as he 
was glad to do at other times, but kept 
himself with great effort awake that he 
might not, as he sajd, die in his sleep. 
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Such was the dignified close of his 
most blameless life. Much remains to 
be said of his work, his character, and 
his opinions; but I could not, at the 
present, bring myself to discuss any of 
these, even were I competent to do so. 
It is as much as I have been able to doto 
record here the fate of the most gifted, 
the sweetest, the gentlest, and bravest of 
men, whose friendship I enjoyed too late 
and lost too soon. 








From All The Year Round. 
PEG-LEGGED BOB. 


YEs, sir, I’m what you call a sub—a 
sub-contractor under Mr. Tracey. Me 
and my wife Sal, and Bos, the curly- 
haired dog, are pretty well known up and 
down wherever there’s a bit of excavat- 
ing going on. But as for sending me a 
letter, I don’t hardly know where to tell 
you to direct it. You might hear of me 
at the Three Pigeons, Stonycross, Brum- 
magem, if I happened to be out of work, 
which ain’t often. Last time I was wrote 
to, was Providence Terrace, Banktop Cut- 
ting, Killarney, Ireland, and the postman 
broke his leg trying to get it to me. So 
perhaps you'd better not write; but if 

ou should want to send me any money 

just you hand it over to Mr. Tracey’s 
office in Great Parliament-street, and tell 
’em it’s for Peg-legged Bob. I shall get 
it all right some time or other. As to 
how I got the name, why that’s pretty ob- 
vious I should think, looking at these 
timber toes of mine. It wasn’t gave me 
by my godfathers and godmother, but 
you may say that I was christened by 
four hundred tons of rock and rubbidge 
as tumbled right atop of me. 

This was how it happened. Me and a 
mate of mine was working in a butty 
gang on one of Mr. Tracey’s lines. It 
was in the old man’s time. Yes, he was a 
very decent fellow, old Tracey. There 
was a kind of a go about him, as made 
you like to work for him, even so be as 
you didn’t make much out of it. And he 
was precious near. Not himself, you 
know, so much, as the men that was 
under him ; but bless you, he picked ’em 
out just for that, else he was a free-handed 
sort, if you took him on the right side, 
and he’d never see you ruinated through 
any of his jobs, if you stuck to ’em plucky. 
Not but what perhaps there was a bit of 
policy about that, too, for you see you’d 
cut things a bit closer, knowing as if they 
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turned out unkimmon cross, old Tracey 
’ud ease you off some trifle, 

I was a able bodied young chap when it 
happened, and could do a day’s work with 
anybody. I was butty of the gang, and 
we’d took about a thousand yards of rock 
and rubbidge to drive a cutting through, 
and was getting on very well with it, too, 
We was making three pounds a week, 
every man in the gang, for it had turned 
out a very plummy piece ; only perhaps 
we was in too much of a hurry, and used 
our powder a little too free. It was in 
Staffordshire county, a sort of red sand 
and rock, we had to cut through, a soft 
kind of stone as come away in great 
chunks like slices of pudding. We’d cut 
away at both ends of our piece and had 
left a big lump sticking up in the middle, 
and we’d made up our minds to give kim 
a jolly good shaking, with twenty pounds 
of powder droved twenty feet into the 
rock. Me and my chun, carrotty Sam 
we called him then, had agreed to tamp 
the hole and fire the shot. We’d just 
rammed in the charge, and Sam had got 
a lump of clay in his hand to slap it into 
th’ hole, when of a sudden I heard a sort 
of fizzling noise under my feet, and loand 
behold I’d struck out a spark with my hob- 
nailed boots, and the powder as we scat- 
tered here and there had took the spark, 
and the flame was running along all about 
like wildfire. “Run, Sam,” says I; and 
we started off for our lives. There was 
the chance you see that the charge 
wouldn’t catch, or that if it catched it 
would “ blow ” without bringing the rock 
down upon us. But there was no such 
luck. I heard a gruff sort of a bang be- 
hind me, the ground wobbled about under 
my feet, and down I went, tumbling over 
my mate, all in darkness like. There was 
just a minute when I felt as if I was fire- 
works, and turning into all kinds of 
lights, and then I felt one twist of dread- 
ful pain. After that I don’t remember 
aught till I come to myself in a sort of a 
dream, as it might be the nightmare. 
Not that I could make out where I was or 
nothing, only I was feeling badder than 
I’ve got words to tell you. 

When I did come to myself sufficient 
to know where I were I didn’t feel any 
better. I was buried alive, sure enough, 
and I felt bad all over, I can tell you. 
Then I moved a bit with my arm and felt 
something soft alongside me, that groaned 
as I touched it. 

“Sam,” says I, in a gruff kind of way. 
“ Hullo, Bob,” says he. ‘ Good-bye, old 
man,” says I. “Good-bye, Bob,” says 
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he. And after that we lay quite still 
without speaking. How time passed I 
didn’t know, but I felt getting colder and 
colder, and the feeling went out of me, so 
as I didn’t feel no more pain, and my 
head was clear; and I thought, aye, I 
thought a deal o’ things. Then I spoke 
to Sam again, and he never answered ; 
and I spoke again, but not a sound from 
him. So, thinks I, he’s dead, and I'll 
have my groan out. And I cried out; 
ah, you wouldn’t have thought there was 
— enou’ in me to have sung out as 
id. 

And when I’d had my cry out, now 
thinks I, it’s all over, and I may give up 
the ghost. Then I heard another cry, as 
seemed as if it came out of the bowels of 
the earth, and after that there was a sound 
of picks and spades. Next thing I hears 
a voice, “Bob!” quite faint like. 
“ Hallo,” says I, “ what, Sam, are ye alive 
yet?” “Ave,” says he, “ was that you as 
shrieked just now?” “ Aye,” says I, a 
little bit nettled as Sam should have heard 
me. “ But keep up, mate,” says I, “ here’s 
help a coming;” and presently there 
came a shine of light and somebody sings 
out “ Here they are.” 

Ah, but we’d a precious bad time of it 
too, after they found us. A great stone 
had rumbled on our legs and smashed 
’em dreadful, one of mine and one of 
Sam’s, his left leg and my right. The 
stones had collapsed together like, so as 
we warn’t killed outright; but they’d 
been digging for us the wrong way, and 
would never have got us out alive, if it 
hadn’t been for that shout I give, as I 
thought was my last. The doctors 
whipped our legs off fast enou’ after they 
got us out, and then I lay on my back, in 
a bit of a bothie alongside the cutting, 
for months and months. And there it 
was I made acquaintance with Sal, who 
was Sam’s sister, and come to nurse him, 
and she looked after me, too, first-rate. 
Only I never thought about getting 
wedded then, being, as I was, very down 
in the mouth, wondering what was to be- 
come of me through having lost my leg. 

Howsoever, Mr. Tracey, he came down 
one day to see how his chaps was getting 
on, and he comed into the hut to have a 
look at me and Sam. “ Well, lads,” he 
says, “how are you by this time?” 
“All right, governor,” I says, “ what 
there’s left of us,” says I, “the doctors 


took so much of us away, they’d ought to | 


have joined me and Sam together, as 
might make a man between us.” And 
Tracey, he laughed, and said, “ Well 
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Bob,” says he, “ you allus had a wooden 


| head, and now you’ll be head and foot all 


alike,” says he. Well, I knowed by the old 
gent being socheerful as there was some- 
thing more behind, and says he to a man 
outside, “Tom, bring in them timbers !” 
and lo and behold there was a pair of 
wooden legs he’d brought from London ; 
very neat looking things they was, too, 
with brass rims round the hoofs of ’em, 
and varnished beautiful. It seemed as 
the man as made them wAs proud of them, 
for there was burnt into the wood, right 
in the middle of each of the legs, the 
’nitials of his name, P. L. B., meaning 
Philip Lee Bow, Mr. Tracey told me. 
But one of my mates, as was a bit of a 
scholard, coming in by-’n-by, he takes up 
my leg, and says he, “ P. L. B., what does 
that mean? Why, Peg-legged Bob,” says 
he, and that name stuck to me ever since. 

But I was telling you about Mr. Tra- 
cey; well, that wasn’t the last visit he 
paid me, and next time he came, he says, 
“ Bob, you won’t be much use for a navvy 
now,” says he, “but you’re a knowledge- 
able man, and has got your wits about 
you ; take a contrack under me,” says he. 
“?An’t got the brass, Mr. Tracey,” says I. 
“T'll lend you some,” he says, “enough 
to start you; no interest to pay; but, 
mark you, I shall look for my money 
back some day.” And with that he wrote 
me out a cheque for a hundred. Now 
Sam had a great fancy for a public-house, 
and Tracey helped him too, so he and I 
parted. But afore then Sal and I was wed- 
ded, and with Sal I took to Bos, the 
curly-haired dog as had been her father’s, 
a valyble animal, sir, as hunted silent, 
and brought me in many a hare and rab- 
bit in days gone by. 

I did pretty well as a sub on the whole ; 
ups and downs, and sometimes only bread 
and cheese for my pains, with a pound or 
two to the good now and then to pa 
back Mr. Tracey. Sam didn’t do as well 
in the public line — made a break of it in 
fact, and then came back among his old 
pals, and kept a sort of asly grog shop. . 

Well, I'd been working a good piece 
with Mr. Tracey in Ireland, a starvation 
sort of job, as melancholy a business as 
ever I knowed. . When we’d got through 
that, I heard as Mr. Tracey was making 
aline in Wales. Thinks I, that’s work- 
ing home like: so I takes the steamer to 


‘Holyhead and jogs along to the wars. 


Tracey was working this job at both ends, 
with one set at this end in Blamargin- 
shire and another at the t’other end in 
Magonyshire. Well, I saw there wasn’t 
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a likely job for me in Blamarginshire, and 
so I worked on through the country. I 
may tell you I heard of Sam, as was doing 
a bit of business among the lads, but I 
didn’t trouble to look him up, not being 
over friendly with him just then. 

Howsoever I took a stiffish cutting at 
the other side of the country, Magony- 
shire end you know, and soon repented 
of my job I can tell you. I never see 
such a mixed sort of a place as that 
Wales. Everything higgledy piggledy, 
gravel and rock, slate and rubbidge all 
twisted up anyhow. There was no lodg- 
ings to be had near our cutting, so we 
made a sort of a camp, a row of huts, as 
we christened Prospect Villas. And with 
there being no town near, Sal set upa 
shop to sell groceries and pork and so on. 
It was a thing Mr. Tracey set his face 
against in a general way, any of us subs 
setting up shop. “’Taint right for the 
men,” he’d say, “and it’s the beginning 
of truckwork as I can’t abide.” But in 
this case he’d nothing to say against it. 
“Only,” says he, “Bob, don’t you go 
selling drink.” Which I didn’t, except 
as it might be to a friend, you know. 

We hadn’t been there long when who 
should turn up, one day, but Sam, my 
wife’s brother. He was a big lump of a 
chap, just like myself, and about the 
same height. “I’m in a bit of trouble, 
Bob,” says he ; “lend us a pound_or two, 
and get us runon to Brummagem.” And 
he stayed a night with me, and I took 
him off afore daylight, and got him on to 
the ballast engine as was working on the 
line, and then he was all right. I never 
axed him what the trouble was as he’d 
got into; it wouldn’t a’ been polite, you 
know ; and Sam never told me, only that 
it was in Blamarginshire, where he’d been 
doing a bit of business among the navvies 
as was working at the other end of Mr. 
Tracey’s line. 

I was standing atop of the bank, one 
day, looking over the men as was filling a 
set of waggons for the tip. The road 
ran close by, and a gig was coming along, 
and I thought for a minute it was Grin- 
well, our gaffer, coming to have a look at 
us; and I stumped off to the road to 
meet him. But it wasn’t him, but a rather 
solemn-looking chap, with a frill of black 
whiskers round his face. And he stops 
and passes the time of the day with me. 
“Been in the army?” says he, pointing 
to my leg. “No,” says 1; “fall of rock.” 


And he seemed to prick up his ears at 
that, and asked me a lot of questions as 
to how it happened, and so on. 


And 
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leg —the 
wooden ’un —and would I mind putting 


then he begins admiring m 


it upon the step for him tosee. “ Ah,” 
says he, “a nice bit of timber that; and 
them letters, why, you’ve got your ’nitials 
on it, lsee: P.L.B. Thank’ee; good 
day,” says he, and drives off sharp, as if 
to make up for lost time. 

Well, me and Sal was having our tea 
that night atop of the counter — we was 
a bit squeezed for room, there being only 
the shop and a back parlour and a little 
cook-house, and four or five lodgers and 
the children and Bos —and a knock came 
at the door, and Bos he sets a-barking, 
like mad. “Come in,” says I, with my 
mouth full of bread and cheese ; and in 
walks two policemen and the gent I’d 
seen in the gig inthe morning. ‘“ There’s 
your prisoner,” says he to the police; 
“take him off.” “Why; what have I 
done ?” says I, my heart sinking into my 
boot. “Oh,” he says, “selling liquor 
without a licence.” “ But,” I says — for 
my mind wasn’t quite clear as I mightn’t 
have transfixed the law, through ‘being 
too careful to go as near to it as might be 
without breaking it,—says I, “Ain’t I 
to have my trial?” “Trial! nonsense !” 
says he. “Who are you?” I says. 
“ Are you kings, lords, and commons, and 
judge and jury, too?” says I. Says he, 
“T’m the supervisor of the excise, my 
boy ; and here’s the warrant to take you 
to prison. You know all about it ; so it’s 
no use pretending you don’t.” Well, Sal 
cried, and Bos howled, and the children 
screamed, and some of my men began to 
get wind of what was up, and gathered 
about the door. “Look sharp,” says the 
exciseman ; “they’ll be trying a rescue 
next.” And with that they hurried me out, 
and across the line to where a dog-cart 
was waiting, and away we went. And, 
presently, we came to a town called Lan- 
pigstie, or some such name as that. Now, 
it so happened as I knew a man there, a 
lawyer —a regular hearty sort of chap — 
as was doing a bit of work for Mr. Tra- 
cey ; and I spoke up, and said, “ you must 
let me see my lawyer.” “Your lawyer,” 
sneered the police; “who’s your law- 
yer?” “Why, Mr. David Evans,” I 
said. And with that there was a whis- 
pering going on; and, presently, they 
said as they’d stop for half-an-hour at the 
Goat, and bait the horse; and I might 
send for the lawyer, if I pleased. Andso 
Mr. David came to see me, as I was sit- 
ting in the tap-room, as glum as you 
please, between two policemen. 

““ Why, policemen,” says he, as soon as 
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fhe saw me, “what's all this about?” 
“Revenue case,” say they. ‘“ Let’s look 
at your warrant,” says he; and he turns 
it over in his hands. “ All right,” says 
he. “Now, what do you want me to 
do?” turning to me. “ Well, sir, I want 
to have my trial like an Englishman,” 
saysI.. “ But,” he said, “ it tells me there, 
in that paper, as you have been convicted 
already before the magistrates of the 
oo“ of Blamarginshire.” ‘ Never,” 
says I; “nosuchthing. I. neverhad my 
trial.” “ Well, that doesn’t matter,” he 
says; “if you get out of the way, and 
don’t appear, you’ve only yourself to 
thank.” “ But I was never summoned or 
nothing.” “ That’s difficult to prove,” 
he says, dryly, “if they swear you was, 
unless you can make out an alibi. You 
don’t deny being in Blamarginshire when 
this took place?” Well, I thought it 
over, and I couldn’t deny but what I had 
been there, having stopped there a week 
or so on my way, to see if I could geta 
job to suit me. “ Well, then,” says he, 
“I’m sorry to say, if you can’t pay the 
penalties and costs, two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, you must go to 
prison.” “And even that wouldn’t do,” 
says the policeman ; “ for there’s another 
warrant out against him.” “ And what’s 
that for?” “ For assaulting the excise.” 
Says I, “You're a parcel of lying scoun- 
drels ; and, peg-legged as I am, I'll fight 
you, to prove the truth of your words.” 
“Oh, hush!” says the lawyer, laying his 
hand onmy arms. “ Why,” says I, “is it 
feasible, as a poor lame chap, like me, 
should go and assault the excise?” 
“Well,” says he laughing, “it’s within 
the bounds of imagination. But,” he 
says, “if you really say you ain’t the 
man, I’ll go and see Mr. Gauger, and ask 
him if he’s quite convinced he’s got the 
right end of the stick.” 

Well it was no manner of use, the ex- 
ciseman was as sure he was right as if 
he’d been omniscious. “I’ve got him,” 
says he, “he’s giv’-me a deal of trouble ; 
they’re a bad lot, these railway chaps, and 
I ll make an example of him. As for his 
not being the man, why that’s what they 
all say; they’ve as many aliases as 
thieves,” says he, “but we’ve got this 
man tight, anyhow, and we’ll keep him.” 
There was nothing more to be done, and 
they took me right off to Blamargin Castle, 
and locked me upin prison. And Mr. 
David stuck to me like a brick, and drove 
allthe way after us ina hired car, and 
Stopped the night at Blamargin to be 
ready for the court next day. 
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For you see they was obliged to bring 
me before the magistrates through the 
warrant for the assault, else they’d have 
had me in limbo up to now, I dare say. 

Well, I spent a bad night, I can tell ye. 
You see I was right in the middle of m 
work, everything hanging on to me, all 
my money in the mud, as you may say, 
and only me as could pick it out. And 
Mr. Tracey depending on my work being 
finished too, and would have no mercy 
on me now, through having been de- 
ceived in me, as he’d say. It was almost 
as bad a night as I’d had under the rock. 
For tho’ I knowed I was innocent, I 
knowed too as nobody would believe as I 
was. 

Next morning, at eleven, I was walked 
up to the court-house, and there was the 
magistrates sitting all of a row, a little 
man with a big nose being the principal 
of them, and a white-haired gent witha 
pleasant rosy face, coming next. And 
alongside the magistrates, who should be 
sitting but Mr. Tracey. And I felt reg’lar 
ashamed of myself, as he should see me 
like this, and could hardly hold up my 
head. 

There was a flashy young lawyer 
jumped up as said he represented the 
Crown, and Mr. David sat at the other 
end of the table, and represented me: 
He was a fat-faced little chap, with a 
merry twinkling eye, and a round paunch, 
in a grey tweed suit, as he’d sleptin the 
night afore. But he was all there, every 
bit of him, sharp as a needle. First, 
they put up a young chap who it seems 
was training for the excise business — 
and he gave his evidence, and told the 
gents all about it. How he had informa- 
tion, two months ago, that a man they 
called Peg-leg had set up, within the last 
few days, a kind of sly grog shop; how 
he’d gone there with a spirit level in his 
hand, pretending to be one of Mr. Tra- 
cey’s men, and got served with a glass of 
whisky, for which he’d paid fourpence. 
How he’d been served by a one-legged 
man, who he intensified as the prisoner 
at the bar, and who seemed to be the 
master of the house. 

“And what particular reason have 
you,” says the lawyer for their side, cast- 
ing a sort of sweeping glance round the 
court, as much as to say, here’s a clinch- 
er for them, “what particular reason 
have you for intensifying him?” “ Well,” 
says the young man, “ when I first went 
into the shop, the man had taken off his 
wooden leg, and was sitting without shoe 
or stocking on, and smoking a pipe. And 
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I took up the leg,” he says, “and ob- 
served,” says he, “as it had the initials 
upon it, P. L. B., and I made a note of 
that and told the supervisor about it 
afterwards, and he tells me that this 
man’s leg is marked in the same way.” 
“Stop,” said Mr. David, jumping up. 
“Gentlemen, I object.” “ You’re quite 
right,” said the magistrate with the big 
nose, “that’s not evidence, and we shall 
dismiss it from our minds.” ‘Well! I 
shall call the supervisor to prove that,” 
then said the other lawyer. ‘“ Now, as to 
the assault. After you had drunk your 
whisky — you did drink it, eh?” “Yes, 
sir,” said the young man. “It didn’t 
choke you going down, eh?” said the 
lawyer, Icoking round to the ’semblage 
as much as to say, “ You see I’m not one 
with these chaps, although I’m bound to 
work for ’em.” 

But the little magistrate caught him up 
sharp and told him not to waste time ; 
and then the lawyer pulled up his shirt- 
collar and looked as if he could say a 
good deal if he chose, but wouldn’t. And 
he went on. “ Well, after you’d drunk 

our whisky, you told him who you real- 
y were.” ‘“ Yes, I did, sir.’ ‘ And what 
happened then?” “He called mea bad 
name, sir, and jumped up and said he’d 
kick me out of the place.” “ What, on 
one leg? did he jump up on one leg?” 
cried the little magistrate. “No, he’d 
got his leg strapped on by that time, 
sir.” “Screwed on by that time, ah; 
well, what followed ?” went on Mr. Law- 
yer. “I dared him to do it, and he made 
at me and I ran out.” “ And did he ac- 
tually kick you?” “ He did, sir.” “ You’re 
quite sure that a kick was actually deliv- 
ered?” “ ]’ve proof positive, sir. I’ve got 
it in my hand, sir;” here the young man 
hastily undid a brown-paper parcel, and 
drew out a black cut-away coat. “The 
floor of the shop was a fine white clay, 
sir, and rather damp, and you'll perceive 
that the man’s foot left a clear impression 
upon the skirt of my coat. I’ve kept it 
carefully ever since.” The young man 
held up the coat for the magistrate to 
see, and there, sure enough, was the 
print of a naked foot, two dabs of white 
for the heel and ball of the foot, and then 
the marks of the five toes, all in a row. 

I was quite bewildered-like for a min- 
ute, knowing as no such thing had ever 
happened; and then all of a sudden it 
struck me what the truth of it was. 
They’d took me for Sam — but how was 
Ito prove the difference — Stop a bit! 
and with that I makes signals to Mr. 
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David, and he jumps up and comes over 
to the dock and I whispers something in 
his ear. He nods several times, and his 
eyes twinkles like dimonds and he goes 
back to his seat. 

“ Well!” says the other lawyer, strok- 
ing his mouth with the palm of his hand, 
as if he was trying to get the creases out 
of it. “Ha, hum! I don’t want to ask 
you anything more,” so he sits down, and 
up jumps my man, full of fight. “ Allow 
me,” says he, “to have a look at that 
coat as you hold in your hand, witness !” 
“ Certainly,” says the young man, polite- 
ly, and hands it over. “Ha!” says my 
little lawyer, holding up the coat as if he 
was an old clothes-man. ‘“That’s a 
pretty plain footprint. You’re quite 
sure you didn’t make them marks your- 
self.” “ I’ve sworn otherwise,” says the 
young man, quite dignified. “Hum, 
sworn otherwise ; you swear in fact that 
this footprint was indented by the man 
who assaulted you.” “I do most sol- 
emnly!” You'll observe, gents,” said 
Mr. David, holding up the coat before 
the eyes of the magistrates, “that this is 
the impression of a right foot.” “Eh, 
ah, yes!” says the hook-nosed gent, 
looking through his gold _ eyeglass. 
“ Clearly we can see that for ourselves.” 
“1 think,” cuts in the other lawyer, with 
a grin on his face, “ my friend will find it 
is the wrong foot for his client.” The 
excise seemed to relish this joke amazing, 
and likewise the police, but little David 
looked at them quite scornful. Says he 
in a soft, oily voice, “ Robert — defend- 
ant, will you have the kindness to show 
the magistrates your right foot !” Where- 
upon I whisks my peg-leg on to the top 
of the rail of the prisoner’s dock. 

You never saw people look as blank as 
them as was against me. That young 
chap as went and proved too much got it 
hot, I expect, from his gauger, and that 
was nothing, I reckon, to what the super 
got from his head-quarters. Their law- 
yer did his best for them, I must say. 
First, he pooh-poohed the count alto- 
gether ; it wasn’t an element in his case 
at all, he said; and when he saw that 
wouldn’t do, he tried to make out that 
people’s toes weren’t always on the inside 
edge of their feet. Then he put it that 
praps, being a one-legged man, I’d gota 
right foot on my left leg. At that I of- 
fered to show the gents my other foot, 
but they didn’t want that. The magis- 
trates said that clearly the excise had 
made a mistake, and they hoved I should 
be properly compensated for what I’d 
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suffered, and so they set me free with- 
out more ado. 

And when that job was finished Tra- 
cey beckoned me aside into a corner of 
the room, and says he, “Who was it, 
Bob, that did it? Wasit Sam?” “How 
can I tell, Mr. Tracey,” saysI; “it 
warn’t me, anyhow.” “Ah,” says he, “I 
remember now — the two wooden legs, P. 
L. B. Well,” he says, looking quite sol- 
emn all in a minute, “ You’ve made a bet- 
ter use of yours than Sam did. But, Bob,” 
says he, “ here’s a fiver for you for expen- 
ses, and let it be a warnin’ to you, and 
don’t you go breaking the law.” 

Whereupon I thanked him, and said I 
never would, and didn’t neither as long 
as I was in that part of the country, for 
there were eyes upon me all round after 
that, as you may be sure. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ORDERED SOUTH. 

By a curious irony of fate, the places 
to which we are sent when health deserts 
us are often singularly beautiful. Often, 
too, they are places we have visited in 
former years, or seen briefly in passing 
by, and kept ever afterwards in pious 
memory ; and we please ourselves with 
the fancy that we shall repeat many vivid 
and pleasurable sensations, and take up 
again the thread of our enjoyment in the 
same spirit as we let it fall. We shall 
now have an opportunity of finishing 
many pleasant excursions, interrupted of 
yore before our curiosity was fully satis- 
fied. It may be that we have kept in 
mind, during all these years, the recol- 
lection of some valley into which we have 
just looked down for a moment before we 
lost sight of it in the disorder of the hills ; 
it may be that we have lain awake at 
night, and agreeably tantalized ourselves 
with the thought of corners we had never 
turned, or summits we had all but 
climbed: we shall now be able, as we 
tell ourselves, to complete all these un- 
finished pleasures, and pass beyond the 
barriers that confined our recollections. 

The promise is so great, and we are all 
so easily led away when hope and mem- 
ory are both in one story, that I daresay 
the sick man is not very inconsolable 
when he receives sentence of banishment, 
and is inclined to regard his ill-health as 
not the least fortunate accident of his life. 
Nor is he immediately undeceived. The 
stir and speed of the journey, and the 
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restlessness that goes to bed with him as 
he tries to sleep between two days of 
noisy progress, fever him, and stimulate 
his dull nerves into something of their 
old quickness and sensibility. And so 
he can enjoy the faint autumnal splendour 
of the landscape, as he sees hill and 
plain, vineyard and forest, clad in one 
wonderful glory of fairy gold, which the 
first great winds of winter will transmuté, 
as in the fable, into withered leaves. 
And so too he can enjoy the admirable 
brevity and simplicity of such little 
glimpses of country and country ways as 
flash upon him through the windows of 
the train ; little glimpses that have a char- 
acter all their own ; sights seen as a trav- 
elling swallow might see them from the 
wing, or Iris as she went abroad over the 
land on some Olympian errand. Here 
and there, indeed, a few children huzzah 
and wave their hands to the express ; 
but for the most part, it is an interrup- 
tion too brief and isolated to attract 
much notice; the sheep do not cease 
from browsing; a girl sits balanced on 
the projecting tiller of a canal boat, so 
precariously that it seems as if a fly or 
the splash of a leaping fish would be 
enough to overthrow the dainty equilib- 
rium, and yet all these hundreds of tons 
of coal and wood and iron have been pre- 
cipitated roaring past her very ear, and 
there is not a start, not a tremor, not a 
turn of the averted head, to indicate that 
she has been even conscious of its pas- 
sage. Herein, I think, lies the chief at-. 
traction of railway travel. The speed is, 
so easy, and the train disturbs so little 
the scenes through which it takes us, 
that our heart becomes full of the placid- 
ity and stillness of the country; and 
while the body is borne forward in the 
fiying chain of carriages, the thoughts. 
alight, as the humour moves them, at un- 
frequented stations ; they make haste up: 
the poplar alley that leads toward the 
town ; they are left behind with the sig- 
nalman as, shading his eyes with his hand,. 
he watches the long train sweep away. 
into the golden distance. 

Moreover, there is still before the inva- 
lid the shock of wonder and delight with 
which he will learn that he has passed the 
indefinable line that separates South from. 
North. And this is an uncertain mo- 
ment ; for sometimes the consciousness. 
is forced upon him early, on the occasion. 
of some slight association, a colour, a. 
flower, or a scent; and sometimes not 
until, one fine morning, he wakes up with 
the southern sunshine peeping through 
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* the ‘persiennes, and the southern patois 


confusedly audible below the windows. 
Whether it come early or late, howéver, 
this pleasure will not end with the antici- 
pation, as do so many others of the same 
family. It will leave him wider awake 
than it found him, and give a new signifi- 
cance to all he may see for many days to 
come. There is something in the mere 
name of the South that carries enthusiasm 
along with it. At the sound of the word, 
he pricks up his ears; he becomes as 
anxious to seek out beauties and to get 
by heart the permanent lines and charac- 
ter of the landscape, as if he had been 
told that it was all his own —an estate 
out of which he had been kept unjustly, 
and which he was now to receive in free 
and full possession. Even those who 
have never been there before feel as if 
they had been ; and everybody goes com- 
paring, and seeking for the familiar, and 
finding it with such ecstacies of recogni- 
tion, that one would think they were com- 
ing home after a weary absence, instead 
of travelling hourly farther abroad. 

It is only after he is fairly arrived and 
‘settled down in his chosen corner, that 
the invalid begins to understand the 
change that has befallen him. Every- 
thing about him is as he had remembered, 
or as he had anticipated. Here, at his 
feet, under his eyes, are the olive gardens 
and the blue sea. Nothing can change 
the eternal magnificence of form of the 
naked Alps behind Mentone; nothing, 
1 ot even the crude curves of the railway, 
-can utterly deform the suavity of contour 


-of one bay after another along the whole 


reach of the Riviera. And of all this, he 
‘has only acold head knowledge that is 


‘divorced from enjoyment. He recognizes 


with his intelligence that this thing and 
that thing is beautiful, while in his heart 
-of hearts he has to confess that it is not 
‘beautiful for him. It is vain that he 
spurs his discouraged spirit ; in vain that 
he chooses out points of view, and stands 
there, looking with all his eyes, and wait- 
ing for some return of the pleasure that 
he remembers in other days, as the sick 
folk may have awaited the coming of the 
angel at the pool of Bethesda. He is 
like an enthusiast leading about with him 
a stolid, indifferent tourist. There is 
some one by who is out of sympathy with 
the scene, and is not moved up to the 
measure of the occasion; and that some 
one is himself. The world is disen- 
‘chanted for him. He seems to himself 
to touch things with muffled hands, and 
to see them through a veil. His life be- 





comes a palsied fumbling after notes that 
are silent when he has found and struck 
them. He cannot recognize that this 
phlegmatic and unimpressible body with 
which he now goes burthened, is the 
same that he knew heretofore so quick 
and delicate and alive. 

He is tempted to lay the blame on the 
very softness and amenity of the climate, 
and to fancy that in the rigours of the 
winter at home, these dead emotions 
would revive. and flourish. A longing for 
the brightness and silence of fallen snow 
seizes him at such times. He is home- 
sick for the hale rough weather ; for the 
tracery of the frost upon ‘his window- 
panes at morning, the reluctant descent 
of the first flakes, and the white roofs re- 
lieved against the sombre sky. And yet 
the stuff .of which these yearnings are 
made, is of the flimsiest : if but the ther- 
mometer fall a little below its ordinary 
Mediterranean level, or a wind come down 
from the snow-clad Alps behind, the 
spirit of his fancies changes upon the in- 
stant, and many a doleful vignette of the 
grim wintry streets at home returns to 
him, and begins to haunt his memory. 
The hopeless, huddled attitude of tramps 
in doorways; the flinching gait of bare- 
foot children on the icy pavement; the 
sheen of the rainy streets towards after- 
noon; the meagre anatomy of the poor 
defined by the clinging of wet garments ; 
the high canorous note of the North- 
easter on days when the very houses 
seem to stiffen with cold : these, and such 
as these, crowd back upon him, and mock- 
ingly substitute themselves for the fanci- 
ful winter scenes with which he had 
pleased himself awhile before. He can- 
not be glad enough that he is where he is. 
If only the others could be there also ; if 
only those tramps could lie down for a 
little in the sunshine, and those children 
warm their feet, this once, upon a kindlier 
earth; if only there were no cold any- 
where, and no nakedness, and no hun- 
ger; if only it were as well with all men 
as it is with him! 

For it is not altogether ill with the in- 
valid, after all. If it is only rarely that 
anything penetrates vividly into his 
numbed spirit, yet, when anything does, 
it brings with it a joy that is all the more 
poignant for its very rarity. There is 
something pathetic in these occasional re- 
turns of a glad activity of heart. In his 
lowest hours he will be stirred and awak- 
ened by many such ; and they will spring 
perhaps from very trivial sources; as a 
friend once said to me, the “ snirit of de- 
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light ” comes ‘often on small wings. For 
the pleasure that we take in beautiful na- 
ture is essentially capricious. It comes 
sometimes when we least look for it ; and 
sometimes, when we expect it most cer- 
tainly, it leaves us to gape joylessly for 
days together, in the very home-land of 
the beautiful. We may have passed a 
place a thousand times and one; and on 
the thousand and second it will be trans- 
figured, and stand forth in a certain splen - 
dour of reality from the dull circle ot 
surroundings ; so that we see it “ with a 
child’s first pleasure,” as Wordsworth 
saw the daffodils by the lake side. And 
if this falls out capriciously with the 
healthy, how much more so with the inva- 
lid. Some day he will find his first violet, 
and be lost in pleasant wonder, by what 
alchemy the cold earth of the clods, and 
the vapid air and rain, can be transmuted 
into colour so rich and odour so bewil- 
deringly sweet. Or perhaps he may see 
a group of washerwomen relieved, on a 
spit of shingle, against the blue sea, or a 
meeting of flower-gatherers in the tem- 
perate daylight of an olive-garden ; and 
something significant or monumental in 
the grouping, something in the harmony 
of faint colour that is always character- 
istic of the dress of these southern 
women, will come home to him unex- 
pectedly, and awake in him that satisfac- 
tion with which we tell ourselves that we 
are the richer by one more beautiful expe- 
rience. Or it may be something even 
slighter: as when the opulence of the 
sunshine, which somehow gets lost and 
fails to produce its effect on the large 
scale, is suddenly revealed to him by the 
chance isolation — as he changes the po- 
sition of his sunshade — of a yard or two 
of roadway with its stones and weeds. 
And then, there is no end to the infinite 
variety of the olive-yards themselves. 
Even the colour is indeterminate and 
continually shifting : now you would say 
it was green, now grey, now blue; now 
tree stands above tree, like “cloud on 
cloud,” massed into filmy indistinctness ; 
and now, at the wind’s will, the whole sea 
of foliage is shaken and broken up with 
little momentary silverings and shadows. 
But every one sees the world in his own 


way. To some the glad moment may 


have arrived on other provocations ; and 
their recollection may be most vivid of 
the stately gait of women carrying bur- 
thens on their heads; of tropical effects, 
with canes and naked rock and sunlight ; 
of the relief of cypresses ; of the troubled, 
busy-looking groups of sea-pines, that 
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seem always as'if they were being wield- 
ed and swept together by a whirlwind ; of 
thé air coming, laden with virginal per- 
fumes, over the myrtles and the scented 
underwood ; of the empurpled hills stand- 
ing up, solemn and sharp, out of the 
green-gold air of the east at evening. 
There go many elements, without 
doubt, to the making of one such moment 
of intense perception ; and it is on the 
happy agreement of these many elements, 
on the harmonious vibration of many 
nerves, that the whole delight of the mo- 
ment must depend. Who can forget 
how, when he has chanced upon some 
attitude of complete restfulness, after 
long uneasy rolling to and fro on grass 
or heather, the whole fashion of the land- 
scape has been changed for him, as 
though the sun had just broken forth, or 
a great artist had only then completed, 
by some cunning touch, the composition 
of the picture? And not only a chan 
of posture —a snatch of perfume, the 
sudden singing of a bird, the freshness 
of some pulse of air from an invisible sea, 
the light shadow of a travelling cloud, the 
merest nothing that sends a little shiver 
along the most infinitesimal nerve of a 
man’s body—not one of the least of 
these but has a hand somehow in the 
general effect, and brings some refine- 
ment of its own into the character of the 
pleasure we feel. And if the external 
conditions are thus varied and subtle, 
even more so are those within our own 
bodies. No man can find out the won'd, 
says Solomon, from beginning to end, 
because the world isin his heart; and 
so it is impossible for any of us to under- 
stand, from beginning to end, that agree- 
ment of harmonious circumstances that 
creates in us the highest-pleasure of ad- 
miration, precisely because some of these 
circumstances are hidden from us forever 
in the constitution of our own bodies. 
After we have reckoned up all that we 
can see or hear or feel, there still re- 
mains to be taken into accgunt some sen- 
sibility more delicate thai usual in the 
nerves affected, or some exquisite refine- 
ment in the architecture of the brain, 
which is indeed to the sense of the beau- 
tiful as the eye or the ear to the sense of 
hearing or sight. We admire splendid 
views and great pictures; and yet what 
is truly admirable is rather the mind 
within us, that gathers together these 
scattered details for its celight, and 
makes out of certain colours, certain dis- 
tributions of graduated light and dark- 
ness, that intelligible whole which alone, 
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we calla picture or a view. Hazlitt, re- 
lating, in one of his essays how he went 
on foot from one great man’s house to 
another’s in search of works of art, be- 
gins suddenly to triumph over these 
noble or wealthy owners, because he was 
more capable of enjoying their costly 
possessions than they were; because 
they had paid the money and he had re- 
ceived the pleasure. And the occasion 
is a fair one for self-complacency. While 
the one man was working to be able to buy 
the picture, the other was working to be 
able to enjoy the picture. An inherited 
aptitude will have been diligently im- 
proved in either case; only the one man 
has made for himself a fortune, and the 
other has made for himself a living spirit. 
It is a fair occasion for self-complacency, 


I repeat, when the event shows a man to: 


have chosen the better part, and laid out 
his life more wisely, in the long run, than 
those who have credit for most wisdom. 
And yet even this is not a good unmixed ; 
and like all other possessions, although 
in a less degree, the possession of a brain 
that has been thus improved and culti- 
vated, and made into the prime organ of 
a man’s enjoyment, brings with it certain 
inevitable cares and disappointments. 
The happiness of such an one comes to 
depend greatly upon those fine shades of 
sensation that heighten and harmonize 
the coarser elements of beauty. And 
thus a degree of nervous prostration, 
that to other men would be hardly disa- 
greeable, is enough to overthrow for him 
the whole fabric of his life, to take, ex- 
cept at rare moments, the edge off his 
pleasures, and to meet him wherever he 
goes with failure, and the sense of want, 
and disenchantment of the world and life. 

It is not in such numbness of spirit 
only that the life of the invalid resembles 
a premature old age. Those excursions 
that he had promised himself to finish, 
prove too long or too arduous for his 
feeble body; and the barrier-hills are as 
impassable as ever. Many a white town 
that sits far ouf on the promontory, many 
a comely fold of wood on the mountain 
side, beckons and allures his imagination 
day after day, and is yet as inaccessible 
to his feet as the clefts and gorges of the 
clouds. The sense of distance grows 


upon him wonderfully ; and after some 
feverish efforts and the fretful uneasiness 
of the first few days, he falls contentedly 
in with the restrictions of his weakness. 
His narrow round becomes pleasant and 
familiar to him as the cell to a contented 
prisoner. Just as he has fallen already 








out of the mid race of active life, he now: 
falls out of the little eddy that circulates 
in the shallow waters of the sanatorium. 
He sees the country people come and go 
about their every-day affairs; the for- 
eigners stream out in goodly pleasure 
parties ; the stir of man’s activity is all 
about him, as he suns himself inertly in 
some sheltered corner ; and he looks on 
with a patriarchal impersonality of inter- 
est, such as a man may feel when he pic- 
tures to himself the fortunes of his 
remote descendants, or .the robust old 
age of the oak he has planted over night. 

In this falling aside, in this quietude 
and desertion of other men, there is no 
inharmonious prelude to the last. quie- 
tude and desertion of the grave; in this 
dulness of the senses there is a gentle 
preparation for the final insensibility of 
death. And to him the idea of mortal- 
ity comes in a shape less violent and 
harsh than is its wont, less as an abrupt 
catastrophe than as a thing of infinitesi- 
mal gradation, and the last step on a long 
decline of way. As we turn to and fro in 
bed, and every moment the movements 
grow feebler and smaller and the atti- 
tude more restful and easy, until sleep 
overtakes us ata stride and we move no 
more, so desire after desire leaves him; 
and day by day his strength decreases, 
and the circle of his activity grows ever 
narrower; and he feels, if he is to be 
thus tenderly weaned from the passion 
of life, thus gradually inducted into the 
slumber of death, that when at last the 
end comes, it will come quietly and fitly. 
If anything is to reconcile poor spirits to 
the coming of the last enemy, surely it 
should be such a mild approach as this; 
not to hale us forth with violence, but to 
persuade us from a place we have no fur- 
ther pleasure in. It is not so much, 
indeed, death that approaches as life that 
withdraws and withers up from round 
about him. He has outlived his own 
usefulness, and almost his own enjoy- 
ment ; and if there is to be no recovery ; 
if never again will he be young and 
strong and passionate, if the actual pres- 
ent shall be to him always like a thing 
read in a book or remembered out of the 
far-away past ; if, in fact, this be veritably 
nightfall, he will not wish greatly for the 
continuance of a twilight that only strairis 
and disappoints the eyes, but steadfastly 
await the perfect darkness. He will 
pray for Medea: when she comes, let her 
either rejuvenate or slay. 

And yet the ties that still attach him 
to the world are many and kindly. The 
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he survive and be perpetuated. ~Much of 
Etienne de la Boetie survived during all 
the years in which Montaigne continued 
to converse with him on the pages of the 


sight of children has a significance for 
him such as it may have for the aged also, 
but not for others, If he has been used 
to feel humanely, and to look upon life 
somewhat more widely than from: the 
narrow loophole of personal pleasure and 
advancement, it is strange how small a 
portion of his thoughts will be changed 
or embittered by this proximity of death. 
He knows that already, in English coun- 
ties, the sower follows the ploughman 
up the face of the field, and the rooks 
follow the sower ;- and he knows also that 
he may not live to go home again and see 
the corn spring and ripen and be cut 
down at last, and brought home with glad- 
ness. And yet the future of this harvest, 
the continuance of drought or the coming 
of rain unseasonably, touch him as sensi- 
bly as ever. For he has long been used 
_ to wait with interest the issue of events 
in which his own concern was nothing; 
and to be joyful in a plenty, and sorrow- 
ful for a famine, that did not increase or 
diminish, by one half loaf, the equable 
sufficiency of his own supply. Thus 
there remain unaltered all the disinter- 
ested hopes for. mankind and a better fu- 
ture which have been the solace and 
inspiration of his life. These he has set 
beyond the reach of any fate that only 
menaces himself; and it makes small 
difference whether he die five thousand 
ears, or five thousand and ar years, 
Seteis the good epoch for which he faith- 
fully labours. He has not deceived him- 
self ; he has known from the beginning 
that he followed the pillar of fire and 
cloud, only to perish himself in the wil- 
derness, and that it was reserved for 
others to enter joyfully into possession 
of the land. And so, as everything 
grows greyer and quieter about him, and 
slopes towards extinction, these unfaded 
visions_accompany his sad decline, and 
follow him, with friendly voices and hope- 
ful words into the very vestibule of death. 
The desire of love or of fame scarcely 
moved him, in his days of health, more 
strongly than these generous aspirations 
move him now; and so life is carried for- 
ward beyond life, and a vista kept open 
for the eyes of hope, even when his hands 
grope already on the face of the impassa- 
ble. 

Lastly, he is bound tenderly to life by 
the thought of his friends; or shall we 
not say rather, that by their thought for 
him, by their unchangeable solicitude and 
love, he remains woven into the very stuff 
of life beyond the power of bodily disso- 
lution to undo? Ina thousand ways will 











ever-delightful ‘essays. Much of what 
was truly Goethe was dead already when 
he. revisited places that knew him no 
more, ard found no better consolation 
than the promise of his own verses, that 
soon he too would be at-rest. Indeed, 
when we think of what it is that we most 
seek and cherish, and find most pride 
and pleasure in calling ours, it will some- 
times seem to us as if our friends, at our 
decease, would suffer loss more truly 
than ourselves. As a monarch who 
should care more for the outlying col- 
onies he knows on the map or through 
the report of his vicegerents, than for 
the trunk of his empire under his eyes 
at home, are we not more concerned 
about the shadowy life that we have in 
the hearts of others, and that portion in 
their thoughts and fancies which, in a 
certain far-away sense, belongs to us, 
than about the real knot of our identit 
—that central metropolis of self, of whic 
alone we are immediately aware — or the 
diligent service of arteries and veins, 
and infinitesimal activity of ganglia, which 
we know (as we know a proposition in 
Euclid) to be the source and substance 
of the whole? At the death of every 
one whom we love, some fair and hon- 
ourable portion of our existence falls 
away, and we are dislodged from one of 
these dear provinces ; and they are not, 
perhaps, the most fortunate who survive 
a long series of such impoverishments, 
till their life and influence narrow grad- 
ually into the meagre limit of their own 
spirits, and death, when he comes at last, 
can scotch them at one blow. 
ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON. 


From The Spectator. 
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THE Duke of Richmond’s Bill for the 
Abolition of Lay Patronage in the Church 
of Scotland casts a vivid light on the 
change which has come over that insti- 
tution, and recalls an interesting set of 
Churchmen. Patronage was once the 
battle-ground of the two great parties 
into which that, like every other Church, 
is divided. On the one side was the 
party which walks by faith, and on the 
other that which prefers to walk by 
sight so long as the sun is up. On the 
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one side were clergy fervent in spirit and 
prone to push earnestness to the length 
of bigotry, while the clergy on the other 
were inclined to test all arguments by 
the edge of the naked reason, to be im- 
patient of heroics, to look with scepti- 
cism‘on the promptings of enthusiasm, 
and to hew away the portals of the faith 
until the way should be broad enough to 
admit even the crowds of the market- 
place. The old Evangelicals of Scotland 
were cast in much the same mould as the 
Low Churchmen of England were fifty 
years ago, and they were not unlike what 
Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation would be 
to-day, if it were made up of hard logi- 
cal heads as well as of believing hearts. 
But it is not so easy to find an English 
parallel to the old Scotch Moderates. 
They have a character of. their own, 
which is an insoluble puzzle to those im- 
patient students who, like Buckle, fancy 
that they know Scotch Presbyterianism 
when they have studied a few books of 
Cameronian divinity; when they have 
applied their philosophical measuring- 
wand to the “godly Mr. Renwick” and 
to Richard Cameron; and when, with a 
happy union of insolence and ignorance, 
they have devoted a few pages of rhetor- 
ical sneers to a nation which could throw 
its rare intellectual capacity at the feet of 
what they are pleased to term a besotted 
fanaticism. Buckle would scarcely have 
understood the retort that the “ fanati- 
cism” even of the Covenanters was never 
“besotted,” and that he himself would 
have had a slender chance of victory if 
he had tried a fall in the field of logic 
with some of the fanatics on whom he 
showered the philosophic scorn that he 
had borrowed from Comte. Mr. Froude, 
who does see the real spirit of Scotch 
Calvinism, treats it with a respect and an 
admiration which form a happy contrast 
to the insolent contempt of the historian 
who fancied that the world could be 
healed of its woes by the glad tidings of 
statistical tables. And the truth is, that 
the theological extravagances of the Cov- 
enanters became a quickening intellec- 
tual agent, because they forced the peo- 
ple to think for themselves. By present- 
ing to the mind of unlettered peasants 
metaphysical problems, which were only 
theological renderings of the deepest 
questions of the schools, they gave the 
thoughts of those wayfaring men sucha 
range, and often such a sublimity, as will 
never come to any like body of people 
who draw their inspiration from merely 
secular knowledge. And meanwhile, 
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many of the Scotch clergy and laity 
fought as stoutly against the fanaticism 
of the Covenanters, and the temper of 
the whole Evangelical school, as Mr. 
Buckle himself, although they could not 
match: the rancour of his monkish intel- 
lectual bigotry, for the reason that they 
knew what they were speaking about. 
Knowledge is the strait-waistcoat which 
ees fury from doing mischief to it- 
self, , 

A “Moderate” minister of the old 


school was a Calvinistic’ Broad Church- 


man, at least as much a lawyer as a theo- 
logian, a man of the world rather than a 
saint, and a human creature who did not 
disdain the inspiration of conviviality. 
As his name implied, he aspired to be 
“moderate ” in all things. He preached 
Calvinism moderately, he moderatel 

told men to be moral, he preached mod- 
erately long sermons, and he rebuked 
fanaticism with moderate warmth of con- 
tempt. Inthe same spirit did he inter- 
pret the command to preach the Gospel 
to the whole earth. The divine behest 
implied, he thought, that the Gospel was 
a very good thing when taken in mode- 
ration, but that it would be rash to push 
missionaries — especially if they were 
Evangelicals — into the placid and happy 
ignorance of a heathen village. There 
was only one subject which made him 
lose his moderation, and that was fanati- 
cal attacks on patronage, for these were 
attacks on himself. But for patronage, 
he would never have had a good stipend 
and a comfortable manse. No body of 
worshippers would ever have chosen him, 
if they had been left to the freedom of 
their own will, and if their impulses 
had been governed by that sense of re- 
sponsibility which comes with liberty. 
Hugh Miller once drew a striking picture 
of a divinity student who rose to the 
ministry by sheer dint of his scholarship 
and his keen brain, but whose character 
was open to such suspicions that no con- 
gregation would ever give him a “call.” 
His hope lay in the good offices of a pa- 
tron; but the power of Veto which the 
General Assembly gave to congregations 
seemed to blast them forever, and he 
left the country. Had he remained a 
few years, he would have found the de- 
cree of the General Assembly set 
aside by the Court of Session and 
the House of Lords, and his own 
chances brought back again for a brief 
space of time. Although painted by the 
hand of an Evangelical, that picture does 
not unfairly represent the old race of 
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rural “ Moderates.” Many of them were 
clever, and their skill in debate showed 
that they would have been capital lawyers 
or politicians. Many of them could write 
English with elegance, and they did not 
allow their style to jolt over the “corde- 
roy road” of Calvinistic logic, but they 
took the smoother way of the moral law. 
Stout Cameronians, “Old Lights,” and 
all the grim zealots of Secession, turned 
aside with disgust from the “cauld mo- 
rality ” of the Moderates, saying that it 
had not an ounce of the Gospel from one 

ear’s end to the other, and that it was little 

etter than heathenism. It was precisely 
the dislike to that “cauld morality ” that 
caused the Disruption. The parishioners 
of Auchterarder cid not pretend that Mr. 
Young was morally bad, nor did those of 
Marnoch specify any. such blot in the 
character of Mr. Edwards as could have 
been seen by a Court of law. Each band 
of devotees thought merely that the man 
of the patron’s choice had not unction 
enough to be a fit teacher of the Gospel, 
and they refused to accept “cauld moral- 
ity” in its place. But.the Moderate min- 
ister was as certain of the laird’s or the 
lord’s favour as of the devotees’ frown. 
A deposed minister once pathetically 
pleaded that he had been deprived of a 
manse, a stipend of a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, and the privilege of peri- 
odically dining with his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. The Moderates further dis- 
dained the fanaticism which fled from 
whisky, and, when whisky took the ethe- 
realized form of toddy, they believed in its 
virtues much more fervently than they 
credited the Confession of Faith, Manya 
deep carouse did they comfort themselves 
with when they met at Presbytery din- 
ners, or when the business of the Gospel 
drew half a dozen of them to the same 
manse. They bore the scars of spirituous 
battles on their glowing faces. The rich 
coppery hue of many a reverend counte- 
nance had been got only by dint of long 
and persistent effort,—by nightly touch- 
ing and retouching, by the laying of tint 
on tint, by the determination never to 
throw away an opportunity of giving mel- 
lowness to the alcoholic colouring of 
years. Some of their faces could not 
nave been tinted for less than five or six 
hundred pounds, and if they had drunk 
old port instead of toddy, the operation 
might have cost them half as many thou- 
sands. There were “drunken Presbyter- 
ies,” filled, of course, with theologians 
who, even in the last stages of articula- 
tion, boasted that they were Moderates. 
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One, which played a great part during 
the Ten Years’ Struggle of the Disrup- 
tion, consumed as much toddy as would 
have drowned the General Assembly. 
Even the leaders of the Moderate party 
did not disdain the spirituous comforts of 
this life. “ Jupiter Carlyle,” as the state- 
ly and convivial minister of Inveresk was 
called, sends up a steam of toddy from 
his wonderful diary, when he does not 
soak it in claret. Indeed, heand the rest 
of the intellectual Moderates drank as 
hard as the lawyers of their time; and it 
would not be easy to find a more vigor- 
ous comparison, That they were also 
a band of clever and cultivated men, it is 
needless to say, when they included 
Robertson, Blair, Hill, and other writers 
or preachers of only one degree less 
mark. These men deliberately set them- 
selves to the task of stripping Scotch 
Presbyterism free from provincialism, 
and so triumphant were they that most of 
their sermons might have been preached 
in a Catholic church or in a heathen tem- 
ple as fitly as in St. Giles’s. They taught 
the moral law with politeness; they 
made philosophy the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity with well-bred moderation; and 
they so handled the grimmer tenets of 
Calvin as to hurt no susceptibilities. 
They were masters of theological deport- 
ment, and they would have been Fathers 
of the Church, if the Church had beena 
school of manners. Hence, their su- 
preme effort was to write a good style. 
They aspired to rank with the men of 
letters who were making Paris and Lon- 
don the New Jerusalems of Literature. 
Robertson polished his sentences as la- 
boriously as an old Covenanter would 
have tried to smooth the way unto eternal 
life, and we fear that he rather disdained 
| the jerky rhetoric of St. Paul. He treas- 
ured the compliment of Horace Walpole 
that his style was fine, as fondly asa 
Cameronian might have nursed the re- 
membrance of the day when he was hunt: 
ed to the hills by the dragoons of Claver- 
house, or when he smote those messen- 
gers of Satan hip and thigh at Drumclog. 
| Blair was even more careful to smooth 
| his rhetoric until it should satisfy the im- 
perative decorum of the Schools, and he 
has had his reward in the fact that his ser- 
mons, if they do not yield inspiration to the 
theologian, are valued in grammar-classes 
for the Pharisaic cleanness of their style. 
The leaders of the Moderates were men 
of the world, as well as writers and theo- 
logians. They could play whist witha 
skill worthy of an Episcopalian training ; 
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they went to the theatre as freely as if the 


Covenanters had never lifted up a testi- 
mony against unhallowed amusements ; 
they were on excellent terms with David 
Hume ; and they did their best to prove 
the justice of his glowing compliment 
that their Church was more favourable to 
Deism than any other in Christendom. 
The storm of the Disruption blew away 
the old Moderates from their place of 
power. Their ability and culture had 
been sensibly declining before that revo- 


lution; the wave of earnestness whliich: 


brought the-change having also lifted the 
most powerful and original minds of the 
Church into a region of aggressive Cal- 
vinism which stunted the growth of philo- 
sophic indifference to dogma, or of such 
a style as would have satisfied Dr. Blair. 
Cook, Bryce, and Robertson of Ellon, the 
leaders of the Moderate party, were all 
able men; but they were far more than 
outmatched, both in the pulpit and in de- 
bate, by Chalmers, Cunningham, Cand- 
lish, Welsh, Guthrie, Begg, and the 
other leaders of the Non-Intrusionists. 
The Disruption carried the flower of the 
clergy to the Free Church. But before 
many years had passed, it began to be 
seen that they were to have no succes- 
sors. The very zeal of the Free Church 
had generated an impatience of inde- 
pendent thought and a demand for the 
rigorous Calvinism of the Covenant which 
were strangely out of harmony with the 
growing Liberalism of the age. Young 
men of real power did not find such fet- 
ters congenial, and the Free Church is pay- 
ing the penalty which always awaits those 
institutions that shut themselves into an 
iron shroud of dogma. The leaders whom 
it followed into the Wilderness of Volun- 
taryism are all dead, with the exception of 
Dr. Buchanan, a respectable debater, and 
Dr. Begg, who had the most earthy mind 
of them all, and who is indeed a vigorous 
political agitator rather than a theologian ; 
a debater who would have become the 
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equal of any man in the House of Com- 
mons in the power of sheer hard hitting, 
if he had been caught young enough; 2 
born pugilist, an incarnate ‘denial of the 
precept “ Blessed are the meek,” but not 
a Father.of the Church. The only wor- 
thy successor of the vigorous band is Dr. , 
Rainy, and he stands alone. Bold minds, 
like Mr: Knight, of Dundee, can find no 
resting-place in the Free Church, and 
hence it is undergoing a process of intel- 
lectual starvation. The traditions of the 
Establishment, on the other hand, have 
been so much more favourable to individ- 
ual freedom, that it affords a better field 
of work to the men who do not choose to 
forget that this is the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that the theological point of 
view cannot be the same to-day as it was 
two centuries ago. Hence the Estab- 
lished Church has been gaining com- 
mand of mental power as fast as the . 
Free Church has been losing that regu- 
lating fly-wheel of influence. It has 
found room for a Broad-Church party, 
led by such men as Principal Tulloch and 
Dr. Wallace. Those men represent the 
old Moderates, but they are a; different 
from them as this age is from the last. 
Intellectual prudence has ceased to be 
their chief distinction, and in truth it has 
given place to an intellectual boldness 
which Knox and Melville would have 
smitten with anathema. They repre- 
sent as faithfully as Dean Stanley him- 
self that rationalistic influence which is 
shaping the dogmas of traditional Chris- 
tianity to suit the subtle intellectual and 
moral demands of an essentially scien 
tific age. They further differ from Rob- 
ertson and the old chiefs of Moderatism 
in the indifference or the hostility with 
which they look at patronage, the sheet- 
anchor of their school a hundred years 
ago; and the Duke gf Richmond’s Bill is 
a confession that the old Moderates of 
the Scottish Church have passed away. 





